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this is brand new and should work okay; 
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Outlets now includes shops in Ballater 
and Braemar, the return of New Heights 
to Stirling, and a move for Glasgow's 
Outside Now. Climb & Axe of Perth 
is no more. 


From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Westlin’ winds: 

John Smith, University Ave 
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Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
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Charing Cross Rd, London 
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Hunting Raven, |9 Cheap St, Frome 
Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, Stony 
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Late news from Irvine 
Butterfield: a new-Munro 
update is available for own- 
ers of his High Mountains 
book. Simply send an A4 SAE to 
the Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland, 4a St Catherine’s 
Rd, Perth, PH1 5SE, and mark 
your envelope FAO Irvine 
Butterfield. Also, read the 
ex-exciseman-exerciseman’s 
heartfelt views on the Munros 
revision on p20 of this TAC. 
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— BRIGHT TOO SOON — 


With much of TAC33 devoted to 
reader-opinion re new Munros, 
your Ed offers a thought of his 
own by way of tone-setting. 
Although knowing date and com- 
panions for most hills he's 
ever climbed — classic bagger 
behaviour — this is tempered 
with endless re-visits to old 
haunts instead of zooming off 
to peaks and pastures new. 
Hence 74 ascents (and counting) 
of Ben Cleuch; hence a mere 241 
Munros from the 1981 Tables. 
What’s more, the total reached 
240 on 9/10/92 and only inched 
forward on 9/6/96 witha Tulla- 
to-Etive drenching via Meall 
nan Aighenan. So only one new 
Munro in five years. Until now 
that is, the scene-shifters 
having boosted things to 247 
out of 284, with all of the 
eight newcomers long climbed 
bar the never-visited 
Kinlochewe pit bing. Damn the 
SMC; why do they always spoil 
things? Don’t they know that 
some people are trying to keep 
their tally down? Your Ed must 
now try even harder to avoid 
Beinn Eighe. The sole compen- 
sation is having 37 Munros 
unclimbed rather than 36. 


And since three of the new 
Munros overlook Glen Coe, are 
we to see three new plays added 
to the Shakespearean canon by 
way of thespian retribution? 


Back in the real world (or maybe 
not), the Great TAC Pole Debate 
rumbles on, weirdly. What should 
be made of Dutchman Wim Alaerds, 
who doubled the world pole- 
sitting record at the annual 
championships at Soltau near 
Hamburg? He was perched 8ft 


aloft for 51 days. Simeon 
Stylites strikes again. 
The East Sussex town of 


Crowborough is suffering an 
identity crisis, with nowhere 
near enough tourists influxing 
to sample its delights. Really! 
It’s the only town in the 
country to appear in a hill- 
listing, in an area where 
there’s precious little to 
climb anyway, and the summit 
has recently moved from one 
suburban back garden to another 
(see TAC30, p15). What more do 
they want? Were this splashed 
across Crowborough’s tourist 
brochures, mountaineers would 
flock from across the globe. 
Even Alan “These third world 
countries are all the same” 
Hinkes would be there ina flash 
— although the presence of the 
Crowborough Chapati Emporium 
would need to be kept from him. 


HILLCLIMBING usually only hits the news pages of the national 
press in tragic or near-miss tragic circumstances: honeymooning 
teachers helicoptered off Highland crags, bunches of kids 
benighted on some dreadful Duke of Edinburgh moorland, that 
kind of thing. Hence it’s good that the recent spate of column- 
inches has been grief-free, even if it hasn’t been gripe-free. It has 
certainly been high-profile: blanket coverage when most of us are 
more used to blanket cloud. And the subject matter of this wide- 
spread broadsheet moaning? The much-Heralded arrival in Hillwalking Central ofa rickety old Trainspotter’s Special with afew 
re-upholstered carriages tagged on the back. We’re talking Munros of course; we’re talking the July press releases by the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club announcing the first major changes to the list since the much discussed/reviled 1981 revision by 
(ostensibly) Jim Donaldson and Hamish Brown. (In reality it seems Hamish’s role was minimal, and certainly not enough to 
warrant the critical pasting he subsequently received; overall, it was a classic case of fudge-by-committee. ) 

There have been two minor revisions since 1981, in 1984 and 1990, but no real heave-ho, let’s-move-the-furniture-round 
session. Until now. There’s no Hamish B this time (some might say it looks as if Spice Girl Mel B has been drafted in instead), 
but TAC should, however, declare a slight interest. The SMC Editor, Derek Bearhop, approached both TAC’s Editor and his 
statistical sidekick Alan Blanco early in 1996, as part of a widespread trawl of opinion on what should and should not change. 
Much of the resulting input centred on the SMC’s happy adoption of the Grahams, but we also proffered a few thoughts as to 
what should befall the Munros. At least this time there was a genuine consultation process rather than it all being done behind 
closed doors. The worst thing perhaps, was the ease with which the general media latched on to matters Munroesque — 
when, as TACers well know, there are plenty other fine hills to climb. But put “Sex!” on the front of a trendy magazine, or a pic 
of Princess Di on the cover of The Puzzler, or “Munros!” in a Scotsman headline, and the result is the same. It sells. 

Most readers will by now be all too well aware of the alterations, but for those living on Mars or in Maidenhead during the past 

two months, we’d better start by flagging up the main changes. There are eight new Munros: 
Spidean Coire nan Clach, 993m, one of the many outliers of Beinn Eighe; Tom na Gruagaich, 922m, just above the Gash on 
neighbouring Beinn Alligin; Stob Coire Raineach, 925m, at the Coe end of the Wee Buachaille and with the greatest drop, 177m, 
of any non-Munro; Stob na Broige, 956m, at the “far end” of the long ridge of Buachaille Etive Mor; Stob Coire Sgreamhach, 
1072m, a pointy thing at the head of the Lost Valley on the Bidean nam Bian massif, Sgurr na Carnach, 1002m, a middle sibling 
of the Five Sisters of Kintail; Sgor an Lochain Uaine, 1258m, the only Cairngorms peak promoted, miles from anywhere on the 
plateau west of the Lairig Ghru, and now the fifth highest Munro; and An Stuc, 1118m, a steep lumpy thing in the Lawers range 
and previously idiosyncratic through sharing equal height with neighbouring Munro Meall Garbh. 

And one deletion: Sgor an Iubhair, 1001m, in the Mamores at the point where the spur of the Devil’s Ridge docks with the 
main range. This young upstart only became a Munro in 1981, but is quickly shooed back to the ranks. 

Less well-publicised (less sexy) have been the changes to Subsidiary Tops. There are nine new ones: the “seven summits” 
listed by Blanco on p17 of The Murdos, plus a strange re-entry — Little Pap of Lochnagar, chopped in 1981 but now back in; and 
one controversial choice, seemingly after the style of Seve’s “Captains Pick” in the Ryder Cup: Knight’s Peak on Sgurr nan 
Gillean. This is certainly a distinct peak, but may be under 914m, let alone the 924m claimed by the SMC. Fifteen Tops are sacked, 
with various others relocated or reallocated. All in all, Munros are up from 277 to 284, Tops down from 517 to 511. 

Much more detail on all this can be found in your Ed’s new Baggerwatch series in TGO from September onwards; but, rather 
than TAC offering a standard-issue, in-depth, in-house breakdown of the changes along with some editorial pontifications, 
we ve decided to take a more radical approach. Changes to the Munros always provoke broad swathes of opinion, pro, anti and 
indifferent, since every walker/climber has a unique set of experiences and feelings, and quite rightly reckons they should have 
a Say. Sarcasm, cynicism and conspiracy theories may abound, yet there are no absolute rights and wrongs, only opinions and 
viewpoints. So, having failed to get the Munro question on the September referendum, TAC has done the next best thing. With 
a nod towards the great Studs Terkel, and in the finest of egaliarian traditions, we’ve written to a wide spread of interested 
parties and asked for 150-odd-words of voxpop soundbites. Some are known hillclimbers, some not. Some are famous, some not. 
Some have gone on a bit, some declined to comment. The patchwork of their twenty-seven-strong opinion is spread throughout 
TAC33, and will hopefully provoke further response from other opinionated readers. So, in no particular order, here goes ... 


Rev Maxwell Craig, Church of Scotland minister, Dunblane 


| have ambivalent reactions to the recent adjustments. My negative reaction is, first, disappointment that all the changes relate to 
mountains already well-known and frequently visited. In particular, I’m sorry that there is no new mountain listed, eg Foinaven in 
Sutherland, which must have come close to promotion. Second, I’m sorry that the Mamores have been punished. Yes, Sgor an 
lubhair is little more than a junction on the ridge, but it’s a remarkable setting in one of my favourite groups. Moreover, | had 
climbed it earlier this year for the first time! 

My positive reaction is that Beinn Eighe deserves two ticks, if Liathach, Cruachan and others have two — maybe Beinn Alligin does 
as well. The Angel’s Peak, Sgor an Lochain Uaine, certainly deserves its new status, whatever the precise statistics may say. 

I’m easy about the new list, partly because An Stuc is the only one | haven’t visited, according to what | hope is an honest 
judgement. But why the changes? Are they designed to sell more copies of the Tables? To boost a new edition of The Munros? 
Yes, the list is subjective. But look at the basic argument in favour of a list. Its great benefit is that it encourages hillwalkers to visit 
all parts of our splendid inheritance of mountain marvels — and not just the most accessible. The additions to the list (and the 
subtraction) make no noticeable difference to that basic benefit. Therefore, much ado about very little. 


Munro tally: By strange coincidence, still eight to climb of the old list. 
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at coffee, shame about the trees. 
Val Hamilton goes across The Pond, not to The Ponds 


I went to Canada with high expectations. After all, I had read in TAC29 that it was a wonderful place, so it must be true. Graeme 
Semple’s plaudits were just the latest in a long line of reports from visitors who had come back besotted with the awesome 
grandeur. And this is the country where The Rough Guide says the waiters refill your coffee cup “till you beg them to stop.” 
I knew I would like it: my fear was that I would find the experience so unsettling that I wouldn’t want to return home. To my 
surprise, quite the reverse was the case: Scotland has a lot going for it. 

Or, more precisely, there are some significant things which Scotland doesn’t have. Real forests for example. The worst 
excesses of Forestry Commission or Phil Collins’ blanket forestry pale into insignificance with what the original Genesis guy 
has done over there. Because these forests are natural, there are no rides, no fire breaks, no tracks made by the planting vehicles, 
no variation, no sky, no air. Longfellow was here: “This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, bearded 
with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight.” I am not denying that forests are magnificent places and important 
in the grand ecoscheme of things; but, on the Canadian scale, they do not constitute a comfortable domain for a day-trip walker. 
They just go on and on. (Like TACs pole debaters —Ed.) True, there are fine peaks beyond, but these are the realm of 
the longdistance weightcarrying backpacking Townsend-types. Mere mortals find themselves “climbing, forever trying, to find 
a way out from the wildwildwood.” 

Moreover, the forest is full of wild beasties, in particular full of vicious mosquitoes. I have had my share of grim midge-ridden 
days in Scotland, the sky blotted out by malevolent swarms and with exposed skin covered in black smears. I remember days 
where you claimed that the dark lumps in the porridge were wood ash, even though you were cooking on a gas stove. But these 
mosquitoes penetrate your clothes, feasting on your flesh through thick shirts and trousers, and I suspect they would bite 
through steel for a mouthful of fresh blood. Our big mistake was to buy a repellent containing citronella rather than DEET — a 
substance so environmentally incorrect that it has been phased out in everything but mozzy sprays. You could see why it was 
still needed there: taking the lemon-scented green option did not seem to have much effect at all. 

Mosquitoes, while unpleasant, were not life-threatening and nor, as far as I know, were the six-inch-long, juicy white slugs; 
but the psychological damage they inflicted was severe enough. A further disincentive was that the water was not drinkable. 
I have drunk, and enjoyed, and taken for granted, gallons of water from Scottish burns and never once suffered ill effects. 
(Ian Mitchell rests his case.) But Canadian water is laced with many nasties, most notably giardia. Having read graphic descrip- 
tions of its effects, this was not a risk I was willing to take. The answer if you’ re going far is to buy a water filter (one advert for 
a filter included a very explicit illustration of a duck emptying its bowels into a stream — lovely), or to invest in a bladder. No, it’s 
not that North Americans are born with crucial organs missing — these bladders are soft plastic water carriers which can be slung, 
round your person, or even incorporated into your rucsac. 

So, bugs of various sorts can cause you problems, but the real issue with which you have to come to terms is the larger-scale 
wildlife. The tourist offices are bedecked with scarlet-edged guides on the dangers of elk, cougars, moose, bison and of course 
bears. One common thread of advice is to avoid looking these creatures in the eye, so London Underground commuters won’t 
have problems there. 

I was keen to get the bear business into perspective. It seemed likely that the warden service would overstate the danger to cover 
themselves against litigation and maybe to keep folk off the hills. There is plenty written on the topic and I found helpful advice 
in the wonderfully opinionated guidebook Don t waste your time in the Canadian Rockies, by Kathy and Craig Copeland. The 
Copelands said that they would change plans if warned that a grizzly was in the area, but would just be extra-cautious if black 
bears had been sighted. The first neutral witness we met was similarly reassuring. The bus driver in Banff (who turned out to 
be a Nordic ski instructor who knew the guy we know at Waymark Holidays) had experienced over thirty encounters with bears 
without a problem. However, I wasn’t sure this was the whole story, and for this reason didn’t share my account of a former 


- Dr Adam Watson, Crathes, ecologist, writer, head of the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology 


| ticked Munros when eighteen, and then stopped, finding the rest of a hill more interesting than the summit. | don’t know 
how many I’ve climbed, and don’t wish to know! Too many want everything on a plate, from instruction courses to map 
__ references. Munro emphasis is part of this over-organisation and profit-making. It lowers the potential for exploring for 
_ yourself, in my view the greatest joy the hills can give. The answer to Munro over-use is not to encourage folk to lower hills. 
_ Money-makers would then publicise these for tickers, and eventually nowhere would be free of this anthropocentrism. 


Dot Clark, Auchtermuchty, counsellor 


_ [am a bit wary about saying the following in this magazine which obviously holds to the tenet that if there are going to be 
lists and tables of anything, they might as well be properly attended to and scrupulously accurate. However, here goes. 
| actually don’t understand what this is all about. | don’t know the difference between a “subsidiary Top” and a Munro. 
| don’t tick, | don’t tally. | know | could find out the “rules” fairly easily, but | haven’t the remotest interest in doing 
so. | just like walking the Scottish hills. Do you now cancel my subscription to TAC? (No! — Ed.) 


- A Harry Griffin, Kendal, climber, skier, writer 


At 86 years of age the fact that | have now collected another seven Munros “from the comfort of my armchair” does not 
_ seem very important — and Sgor an lubhair never felt like a Munro anyway. | was always quite happy with Munro’s original 
_ list and feel that all the alterations over the years have only been cosmetic tidying-up. Unfortunately, Munro never laid 
_ down any specific re-ascent — as Corbett did — but a modern list of three-thousanders with a re-ascent of 500 feet or 150 
_ metres would not be Munros, although, no doubt, a desirable target. So, no more messing about with the lists. | finished 
~ messing about with Munros several years ago with about 200 of them — and a lot of Tops. 
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colleague who, while tree-planting in the far north, saw a 
companion treed and eaten by a grizzly. I strongly suspect that 
if I'd told him this, it would have been topped with any number 
of similar horror stories. 

The key to safe trail walking is not to take the bear by 
surprise, and to achieve this you need to make a lot of noise. 
The feeble, tinkling bells which are sometimes suggested are of 
no use at all. For any impact, you need something like a Swiss 
cowbell, ideally with cow attached, so you could leave that to 
distract the bear while you made your exit. Not having had the 
forethought to bring a suitable bovine, we fell back on talking, 
constantly and loudly (yes, I did find this difficult) or shouting 
the recommended cry of “yoho” at regular intervals (our cricket- 
loving Ed might prefer to substitute “Heyhoe” here). This was 
surprisingly wearing and made me feel quite uncomfortable. I hadn’t realised how important the elements of quiet and mental 
relaxation were for me in the experience of walking. Anyway our noisiness worked, as we did not encounter any bears on our walks, 
though at different times we saw four from the car — two of them very close. All seemed unperturbed by our presence and showed 
no signs of hostility. 

Perhaps the scale of the country is such that the rewards which its mountains hold are not available to the unfocused short-term 
visitor. The views on the flight back, of the Rockies, the prairies, Hudson Bay and Baffin Island, helped impress upon us this sense 
of scale. The sea-ice was melting into indescribably beautiful patterns, only perceptible from an aerial view, and I felt privileged to 
see them. A few hours later and the view was of Abyssinia, and Beinn Ime, followed by a gentle homecoming over familiar peaks and 
terrain. The only downside was the scar of the path up Ben Lomond, surely visible from the moon before long. Maybe this is the 
price we pay for the casual accessibility of our hills. Even the longest Scottish “long walk in” is only a matter of hours. However, if 
it’s cheap and plentiful coffee you want, go to Canada. 


shopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTAC 


At long last, the sixth ZACit Table is available: The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland by E D Clements. Clem’s 48pp booklet details 
211 Irish Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet), and a whopping, 453 Irish Marilyns (hills with 150m 
drop). The latter, especially, have been eagerly awaited, having never before been listed. Copious cross-referencing Notes (350 of 
them!) allow this booklet to be used alongside a variety of guidebooks, and there are nine line drawings by Chris Tyler. Since this 
Table is substantially thicker than its precessors, it costs more — £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p) — but is a bargain nonetheless. 


This forms a mighty triptych with Alan Dawson’s companion booklets, The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales and England, both £2 
(£2.40 inc p&p). £8 inc p&p for all three. Also available: The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, by Alan Dawson, 
£1.70 (£1.95) each; World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and dependencies, Grant Hutchison, £2 
(£2.40). PC disks of all Tables bar World and Jreland, £4 each: hypertext, Excel and Word. Welsh and English data all on a single 
£4 disk. 10% of booklet/disk sales to JMT. Munro’s Fables, Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50); Walking the 
Watershed, Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9). Also: cut-price copies of Dawson’s 1992 Cicerone original, The Relative Hills of 
Britain, inc 1997 update; 256pp, £8 inc p&p. All eight TACit publications (Walking the Watershed, Munro's Fables, Grahams, 

Murdos, World, Wales, England, Ireland) only £27 inc p&p and a six-issue TAC sub — save £9.80! New T-shirts also available, 

based on the TAC33 front cover. XL, L and M, made of chunky hardwearing stuff. £12 each or £16 along with a sub. A very few Skye 

Bridge shirts remain, XL only: cut price at £10 or £13 with a sub. TAC sub itself: £6, as ever. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry 

Corrie. If books are involved, please make it TACit Press. All from 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN.. 


Chris Smith MP, Islington South and Finsbury, Heritage, Media and Sport Secretary, Munroist 719 


It was bad enough when rumours suddenly flooded the papers that Foinaven had been elevated to Munro status. People from 
all parts of the country flocked to climb it — and quite right too, because it remains at 2999ft one of the very finest mountains 
in the land. | suspect it was a plot by the proprietor of the Rhiconich Hotel to boost trade. Now | fear the Kingshouse and the 
Torridon Hotel must be at it. But if these eight new Munros (of which I’ve done five) get us out on to the hills a bit more often 
than before, then they’Il have done us all a service. After all, it must never be just about ticking numbers in a book. It must 
always be about enjoying the mountains. Munro tally: 277 old style, 281 new style. 


Chris Gilbert, Nottingham, lecturer 


A couple of years ago my other half and | spent a delightful week climbing in Torridon. On the day we attempted Beinn Alligin 
we only got as far as the summit of Tom na Gruagaich due to desperate visibility and the buttery, part-thawed consistency of 
the snow on the ridge to the main summit. | reflected ruefully on how fruitless the slog up the snow-filled gully had been. We 
had been cheated out of our goal by a trick of the elements after investing the effort required to get us this far. After a snack 
and cup of tea at the rime-covered summit, we departed and had descended some 600ft down the chute when, without 
warning, the cloud cover broke and the sun came out. We looked at each other and, without a word, immediately turned and 
reascended. On regaining the summit we were presented with the sight of snow-covered peaks of Beinn Alligin, Beinn Dearg, 
Beinn Eighe and Liathach. To the south Beinn Damh was emerging from rapidly retreating clouds, while to the west Trotternish 
was already visible. The Minch was a mirror and the Hebrides so clear that it seemed we could almost reach out and touch 
them. Last week my brother in law told me that Tom na Gruagaich had been “upgraded” to Munro status. | doubt, somehow, 
that this will have the slightest impact on the quality of the vista delivered from its lofty summit, but it undoubtedly means that, 
should | ever climb it again, | will have to now share it with someone else who will now deem it worthy of breaking step for. 
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Ronald Turnbull: More tilting at windfarms 


“How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills / Far marked with the 
courses of clear winding rills!” Well, R Burns did have a problem here — 
though anyone who could describe the Carsphairns as “lofty” is well- 
equipped with poetic fancy, and should have managed a better rhyme 
than that Anglicistic “rills’. (No, not “thrills”, though for contour-counters 
there’s a definite frisson in Dugland, at 608m the lowest 2000ft hill in the 
world.) Sometimes it’s hard work remembering that Burns is Best, but 
Forrest Estate have done their bit to help. Two hundred years after the 
event, a Danish shipping magnate has supplied Scotland’s poet with the 
rhyme he needed, in the shape of “... the blades of thy turbulent mills!” 

Verse is all very well. Squat in an informal drinking den at the bottom of the Afton Glen well round the corner from the 
grassy and largely rill-free Donalds of Blacklorg, Blackcraig, Alwhat and Alhang. Roll your poetic eye in a fine frenzy towards 
various low bits of the Southern Uplands. But the pursuit of that flat-topped and abundantly false-summitted two-thousand- 
footer “Truth” takes one to strangely cold and cruel spots on the earth's surface, in this case the former Kirkpatrick's sausage 
factory at Thornhill. Here were raised for our edification Differing Points of View. Once up, they disagreed with one another's 
figures: this is called “balance”. “Wind turbines are silent, and have been shown to benefit tourism’, said the young man in 
collar-and-tie with Barbour jacket over the top. And he should know, because his wages are paid out of the windfarm rents. 
But isn’t that combination of tie-and-Barbour unbearably creepy? “One 55m-high turbine produces enough power for two 
toasters going full blast, and induces epileptic fits’, said the man with the heather-mixture beard and the woolly jumper. And 
he should know, because he’s got the things at the bottom of his garden. But really, that isn’t a truly convincing beard ... 

Self-deception is a fine and necessary thing, and we hillwalkers may have muscles in our legs, but the ones we really need 
to train by strict and disciplined regime are the muscles of the mind: the muscles to bend rough reality into the shapes of the 
imagination. Tertullian believed it because it was impossible. But hillwalking is a softer sport than theology, and the things 
we have to persuade ourselves of are really terrifically easy to believe. “The challenge of Rannoch Moor’ (eight miles of 
peat in the rain is fun). At the Moor’s end there's “the cosy bothy’. “The remoteness of the mountain-tops” (the remotest 
Munro, A’ Mhaighdean, is ten big kilometres from the road; the other remotest Munro, Carn Ealar, is an even bigger eighteen. 
Such case-hardened brains can surely manage “the handsome clean-limbed splendour of the wind turbine”. 

This isn’t, though, a mere matter of faith, as reason backs it up. Nuclear power is dodgy because of the half-life of caesium 
and stuff. Therefore, wind turbines are fine handsome structures. Come on, you can do it, you're just not trying. And you'd 
better try, as the (late) Government's target for the things was 3000MW by the year 2001 (based on 500kW per turbine, ie the 
maximum output; to get average output of S000MW you need four times as many). That’s 150 hilltops and forty upthrusting, 
magnificently phallic, flashing, aerodynamic ... well, they won't be in Surrey mostly, so if you want to enjoy hilltops, you’d 
better start enjoying windfarms. Suppose it an exotic product of Nature, a mighty giant of the peat bog, | mean if it was a tree 
it would be a Californian Redwood and we'd form the Sierra Club to preserve it. You can practise on the Lowther domes, which 
are nothing but curiously long-loved puffballs, and you should just see them at spawning time, when scraps of aluminium 
drift down the hillside and flash in the late sunlight across the Enterkin Pass. You can practise on low-flying jets, which are 
a sort extra-spectacular eagle lending excitement to any walk, plus eagles are so quiet you can miss them, also a boring 
brown colour. Practise on concrete dams and textured reservoir edges: the true loveliness of Lochs Quoich, Cluanie, 
Glascarnoch, Ericht, Lyon, Affric, Monar, Mullardoch, Loyne, Garry and Treig being the way they produce quite a bit of 
Britain’s energy requirement at absolutely no cost to the environment whatever. 

Redwoods don't grow at 2000ft in Dumfriesshire, and the cold wind of fact can shrivel the tender flowers of the imagination. 
So 1 won't mention that one 220ft turbine, rated at 500kW, produces an average 125kW, while my house last November 
consumed 375W, so that the Windy Standard forty turbines could power 333 households or a town nearly as huge as 
Thornhill provided we sit up o’ windy nights making toast and go torpid on still days. To store the windpower for when you 
actually want it, all it takes is a very big battery. One the size of Ben Cruachan does the trick. (Very roughly, if a windfarm 
is to be anything more than a big thrusting pain in the arse for the controller of the National Grid, a large part of its maximum 
production must go straight into storage. Say half, and with Cruachan sucking up or sploshing down 400MW, that’s a new 
Cruachan for every forty windfarms.) And all this electricity, produced by the wind, is absolutely free, costing no more than 
one and a half times what we're already paying. But where’s the fun in facts? Think positive. Think phallic. Think big beautiful 
sticky-up windfarms. 


Ed. — Sorry to bring the Teletubbies into such theological stuff, but has anyone else noticed that on the horizon behind 
Dipsy, Laa Laa, Po and the mercurial Tinky Winky stands what appears to be, for all the world, some form of wind turbine? 
Forget drugs and subliminal imagery, this is the real hidden agenda behind Teletubbies. But oh what can it mean? To 
inculcate in children that “wind is cool’? A secret sponsorship deal between the Scandinavian wind farm manufacturers and 
Ragdoll Productions? Or an anti-farm attempt to link wind power with puerile prancing-about and sub-Clangers dialogue? 


Dr Ken Stewart, Coatbridge, retired maths lecturer, Munroist 1333 


The announcement’s timing was amusing — I’d been to Cairn Mairg the day before and then added four more over 
breakfast to my second round total (+8 in 24 hours). Overall, l’m happy with the changes. Munro’s principles should 
be followed (a rigid height/drop criterion would devalue the east), but | don’t think he saw the list as set in concrete. It’s 
not crucial. Lists are valuable not for themselves but to stimulate diversity of interest. A second round gives reason to use 
different approaches, whether to see another side of the hill or in a different season. One visit reveals only so much. 
Even visiting minor -tops gives new insight, eg an approach to Heasgarnich from its north top. pops 


Munro tally: Round One (277) finished Sept 1994. All new Munros visited during this. Round Two (new style): 
117 visited (including five of eight new). Thirty tops (old style) still to visit. 
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LISTEN CLOSELY NOW, my best beloved, and I will tell you of 
a thing that I saw in the long-ago time, when I was a young 
buck, and the Highlands were not over-run by English school- 
teachers ticking lists of hills. 

It was one of those days that, in the West of Ireland, are called 
“soft”. You know, when the rain comes straight down; without 
any apparent malice, but without any apparent good wishes 
either. The Scots are more forthright, they'd call it “dreich”. 
Coupal Bridge was about as salubrious as Jamaica Bridge, and 
probably had more water going under it. The Buachaille was 
totally clagged-in; Trilleachan Slabs were one big water-slide; all 
inall, a fairly typical West Highland week. 

When you find that, for the last three days, your best mate is 
deliberately breathing in at the same time as you are, and you’re 
both being terribly polite (that means saying “Please” and “Thank 
you”, instead of “OK” and “Ta’), there’s only one thing to do. 
Head for the Kingshouse before you kill each other. 

The back bar was full of other miserable sods, each with a 
personal nimbus moored overhead. Even the beer was wet. 
Why doesn’t it lift your spirits when you need it most? Why do 
you feel worse after each pint? Why does he keep trying to be 
cheerful? 

Then the door opened and the bar was full of the Creag Dhu. 
If it had been a film, the door would have crashed open, and 
they’d have stood in the doorway looking real mean. Instead, it 
sort of flickered, and they were inside. There were only three of 
them, but the room seemed full. It was obvious that they were the 
Creag, Dhu because only they can walk across the river without 
getting their feet wet. (Chris Bonington merely thinks he can.) 
One of them wore an old flat cap that would have kept Grange- 
mouth refinery going for a week, one wore a Bogart trilby, and 
the red-haired one was bare-headed. I remembered seeing him 
doing something very technical and brutally strenuous on The 
Ben earlier in the year, and making it look so easy that I was 
tempted to try it. I fell off, of course. 

Miraculously, sensibly, room was made for them, and we all 
resumed our low-pitched whingeing. Well, you have to make an 
effort, don’t you? 

Then your man came in. He was probably called Eck, or Airchie; 
raincoat over the shoulders, one of those daft little caps with 
knitted sides and tartan on the top. With a West Highland Way 
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terrier under his oxter, with its own wee tartan jacket on. Oh, 
and Maisie, or Queenie, two paces behind like the good wife 
she was. And some fool made room for them to sit down. 

This was when the depression deepened, the gloom got 
gloomier, and misery more profound. The dog was a yapper. At 
everybody and everything. If you stood up, sat down, lit a fag, 
it yapped. It even yapped when I sneaked out a fart. There was 
a kind of rhythm to it; two on one note, then one an octave 
higher. Sort of Yap, Yap, YIP! And he kept apologising for it, 
and she kept shushing it like a child. 

The sound of whingeing climbers was replaced by the 
yapping of this beastie, and the grinding of human teeth. It was 
like waiting, for the other shoe to drop, like Chinese water 
torture, it was like ... like Cilla Black. (By the way, did you ever 
wonder why her parents named her after a mythical sea 
monster? On reflection, they must have been psychic. ) 

The Creag Dhu came to the rescue. Oily Cap leaned over to 
the dog’s people. 

“See that dug?’’, he said, and pointed to the redhead. “He’ll 
eat it.” 

Did you know that silence.can spread in concentric ripples? 
It sort of went outwards till it reached the walls, then gushed 
back again. Breaths were bated all around the room. Well, there’s 
not much you can say in reply to that sort of thing, is there? 

In the hush, Airchie picked up the dog, and walked quietly 
out of the bar, with Maisie still two paces behind. In the shocked 
stillness that followed, the red-haired one said mildly: “I 
wouldnae eat it all myself, I’d save some for youse boys.” 

In the roar that followed, it almost seemed for a moment as if 
the sun had come out. 


Hamish Brown, Burntisland, writer, first person to traverse Munros in a single outing, Munroist 62, __ 
six subsequent repeat rounds, second highest recorded total rounds (behind Stewart Logan) 


Pieces of eight! 


There have been frequent changes to the Munros all down the years, Sir Hugh himself was revising his list before he died, maps oA 


improve, and our knowledge sharpens. Change is the pattern. | hate to think how many revisions there have been since the 
Tables | grew up with. Metrics weren’t even on the horizon then. It was only with the Second Series 1:50000 that a hill in 
Perthshire was corrected by 400 feet! (A Corbett thankfully, and if people complained at new demands from the last Munros 
shake-up they should be glad they weren’t into Corbetts: 17 new ones | think it was!) Some of the present furore could have 
been avoided had the changes been made in the last big revision, but so much in this country is committee deciding ... 
just resist saying “Told you so”. As I’m grabbing Grahams whenever possible, | find the Munros just a bit of a bore. Munro | 
twitching is as inane as the ornithological equivalent. I’ve never been a Munro-bagger exclusively so | can say this. My writings 
have proclaimed it. The mountains matter, not our silly games on them. We do tend to treat vital matters as a joke (politics 
for instance) while taking our pastimes so deadly seriously. Having, unfairly, taken stick for past revisions, it is very entertaining _ 


to observe the replay. Eight goals though — wow! 


What | find quite illogical is people complaining at “having to go back” to a hill/area to top up, as if this was some hateful 

duty. Don’t they do it for fun? This is a bonus not a bind! As most new Munros are on ridges bearing a past Munro, it bears 
out my criticism of the fanatic tickers who do the minimum for their ticks. Had they done the aesthetic thing (the full traverse _; 
of both Buachailles, a great day, for instance), they would have been over the new Munros already. So serves ’em right! The _ 
rationale behind the changes matters not a whit. If someone wants to keep to Munro’s original list, let him. He might find — 
obtaining a copy difficult. And it might just be an excuse to avoid Mhic Choinnich and the In Pinn, neither a Munro in Munro’s _ 
original list. What’s more, the In Pinn was a Top of Dearg, the Munro, so we had a Top higher than a Munro. What makes 
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anyone think all these arguments “about it and about” are new? “Laugh and let live” is my attitude. 1’ll stick to metric Munro- __ 
bagging in the Atlas. There is no list, no likelihood of one, and the joy of solitude. Just like the Grahams in fact. 
A serious plea to end. Do tick lists, but work on them all simultaneously. Discover a country, not a hurry-hurry list. There’s 


nothing wrong with lists — just some (too many) Munro twitchers. 
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Re ’ ee by Go don smith 


| must confess to a sentimental affection for this book, 
since it was instrumental in getting me interested in 
hillwalking. The publication of the first edition in 1976 
re-awakened a boyhood interest in aviation: for | was 
astonished to discover that my local Ayrshire hills were 
apparently littered with the remains (in my imagination, 
still bristling with machine guns and riddled with bullet 
holes) of crashed aircraft. 

Thus inspired, | planned my first expedition: to Irish Law above Largs and the wreck of a Vickers Viking which had 
failed to make it to Renfrew Airport. | persuaded a schoolmate to come with me; but on the appointed day we 
reached Largs only to find the mist down to road-level. We retreated to a pub for a couple of surreptitious pints and 
to await meteorological improvements. None arrived, but since we were now in a more optimistic frame of mind, we 
set off anyway. Have you ever waded through sucking, featureless bogs in Zero visibility, with limited navigation 
experience, under the influence of drink, in pissing rain, clad in baggy denims and a brown, round-collared Ben 
Sherman shirt? Of course you have. So you will understand how it was that we emerged from the mist two hours 
later at roughly the same place from which we had started. It was not until 1985 that | actually found the crash site. 

| have visited a large number of wrecks, either deliberately or incidentally, since then, and have found successive 
editions of HGW to be the proverbial mine of information, most of it accurate. The latest edition, now appearing 
in “pocket guide” format (ie half the previous A5, and with an eye-wateringly tiny font size) is similar in layout to 
the 1989 Third Edition, containing fifteen area-based chapters, from Northern Scotland to Southern Ireland. Each 
chapter gives grid ref, crash date, aircraft type, registration and unit for all known extant wrecks in the area. The 
listing is done alphabetically by aircraft type, rather than numerically by OS map sheet (as was the case with the 
first two editions), which puts the hillwalking reader at a disadvantage: if, say, you are descending Ben Lui and come 
across a large pile of wreckage, and you want to know what it was, you have to plough through three or four pages 
of grid refs in the relevant chapter before you find Lockheed Hudson T9432; under the previous system, you would 
simply scan the refs given for OS50. 

The above aircraft, incidentally, is only one of the many new entries in the Fourth Edition. Given that most of these 
crashes occurred over fifty years ago, it is remarkable that Mr Smith (no relation, by the way) has been able to 
improve not only the quality, but also the quantity of information: the chapter on Southern Scotland, for example, 
contains by my reckoning 21 new entries, grid refs, or additional pieces of information. 

But isn’t it all a bit ghoulish, you may ask. | don’t believe so: a crash site is part of the history of the hill, and to find 
the remains of a Wellington or a Spitfire as we take our pleasure there is to be reminded, in a way, of our own 
historical context. The wrecks themselves will, like old soldiers, eventually fade away, so it is good that a book such 
as this exists, not only for interest of present-day hillwalkers, but also for the information of future generations. 


Michael Marra, Newtyle, songwriter 


_ Fats Waller described himself as the world’s greatest piano player at seventeen stone. This Munro thing makes me think 
/ about the “ploughman’s lunch” which people will tell you consists of bread and cheese and a bit of onion or that, when in 
_ fact it’s an advertising slogan thought up in the sixties to encourage people to eat in pubs. If there is not an happy Eater (sic 
_.. — Ed.) being thrown up (sick — Ed.) beneath each new Munro as | write, I’Il eat my ball of clava. | wouldn’t cross the street 

- to hear an orchestra of ginger haired men, |’d rather sit on a well placed pavement and read a book of an excellent length. 
_ Call me awkward but when mankind has conquered every bing in Fife, |’Il still be trying to forget the name of the man who 
_ shot John Lennon. It’s a pile of nonsense brought about by people without imaginations being exposed to great beauty. 


_. Ann (Munroist 452) and Rowland Bowker, retired computing and maths lecturers, Portinscale, 
_ leading known Marilynbaggers (1375 and 1390 respectively, out of 1551) 


_ Our first reaction was that it interested us about as much as studying wallpaper. Mind you, | know a few people (mostly 
_ female) who would much rather study wallpaper and plan a new décor than climb a Munro. However, bearing in mind our 
reputation as Britain’s most besotted baggers, this seems a bit of a cop-out, so here is an attempted reaction. Our 
indifference arises from the fact that we see Munro-bagging as a part of the past, something which we completed (or in 
Rowland’s case almost completed) a long time ago. Of course all the new Munros are ex-Tops and so we have done them 
_ anyway. The same is of course not true of the new Tops which | gather include some fearful pinnacle on Sgurr nan Gillean. 
But as far as | am concerned this will not invalidate my satisfaction at climbing all the Tops. Perhaps it’s okay to move the 
goalposts, but surely not after the goal has been scored! Do these changes rationalise the list? Far from it. Take any group 
of Munroists who have climbed all the hills and ask them to guess which are the eight new Munros and | very much doubt 
if they would all come up with the same list. When | heard that Buachaille Etive Mor was to get a new Munro, | naturally 
assumed it would be Stob na Doire (which happened to be my last Top), but | find that the new one is a Top which is both 


First, some background. The Svalbard islands are a Norwegian Arctic territory, lying at around 75° — 80°N. 
The largest island of the group is Spitsbergen, and that name is sometimes applied to the whole archipelago. 
Regular scheduled flights from Tromsg have opened up the area for tourism — trekking, bird-watching, 
polar bear and walrus viewing. The permanent population is less than four thousand, concentrated in three 
Norwegian settlements and two Russian mining towns, scattered around the coastal fringes of a heavily 
glaciated, mountainous area just a little smaller than Scotland. We’re talking big Arctic wilderness here, and 
one that you will generally visit as part of an organised party, for both convenience and safety. James and Sue 
Fenton have been involved in leading expeditions and lecturing to parties visiting Svalbard, and they’ve put 
their experiences together to produce this book. 
It’s a slim, soft-covered volume: around 9000 words, and 90 captioned pictures. It’s not a guidebook — 
a fact that’s stated up front in the introduction. If you want details of access and practical travel in Svalbard, 
you’d be better with Andreas Umbreit’s Guide to Spitsbergen, and Vidar Hisdal’s Geography of Svalbard 
gives a more detailed dissertation on the landforms and wildlife of the region. Instead, the main text of this 
book consists of a series of more-or-less linked reminiscences on the glories and discomforts of Arctic travel. 
Next come the photographs, grouped by topic: ice, vegetation, animals, so on. In the main, these are of good 
quality, occasionally spectacular, and they are this book’s advantage over the others I’ve mentioned, which 
are only sparsely illustrated. Some of the photos are too small: the purple saxifrage and the Svalbard poppy 
are almost invisible in picture 27. Others seem to have reproduced rather muddily: my memories of Svalbard 
are dominated by the brilliant, rhapsodic blues of ice and sky, and these are sometimes unfairly muted — 
but probably only a projected transparency would do them real justice. The extended captions to the photos 
contain the real meat of the book, for my money: good basic information on the physical processes of 
glaciation, the habits of polar bears, and other such stuff. I could have done with more of this. 
So why buy the book? Well, not for serious 


Il J / reference. But if, like me, you’ve been to Svalbard 
Swi! Ps and love the place already, then you’ll find 
>I *x yourself nodding and smiling your way through 
i y a all 56 pages. Yep, that’s what it’s like: the endless 
ui spotting, of polar bears that turn out to be lumps 
in Ss of ice, culminating in the sighting of the real, by- 
W VK “j= | == _ god animal itself, padding insouciantly across an 

Rif ice-floe, miles from land. 
iJ : Buy it, then, for the simple pleasure of the smile 
Vase 3 ; {i _~ 4 andthe nod, or if you have yet to visit the Arctic, 
Cael y <, : buy it as a wee taster of the chilly delights that 

await you. 


lower and less separated from the main summit. What’s rational about that? The previous rationalisation of the list took 
place right in the middle of our bagging activities and had little effect on them. Mainly it deleted a lot of Tops, but we 
went ahead and did them anyway, just as we are doing the deleted Marilyns. 

We don’t have access to Sir Hugh’s original list, so don’t know exactly how idiosyncratic it was, but Rowland strongly feels 
that it should be retained whereas | think that the only changes should be from re-surveying. Beinn an Lochain has to drop 
out and Beinn Teallach come in for example, and probably the new Murdo on Ben Starav should become a Top since it 
is so well separated; presumably Munro would have included it had he realised it was over 3000ft. My reaction to the 
previous changes was that it seemed a bit stupid for such an obvious individual mountain like Liathach to be given a second | 
Munro. The same applies to Beinn Alligin and Buachaille Etive Mor, though perhaps not to Beinn Eighe where it is the 
highest top which is the outlier. Rowland as usual wants to make the point that once you have started on a list you should 
stick to your original goal regardless of someone else’s changes. 


Munro tally: Ann, first round including Tops 1986, Furth 1983; Rowland, first round bar In Pinn 1986. 
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Jim Crumley, Stirling, writer and broadcaster Ss 


What | can’t understand is how they missed Sgor an Lochain Uaine. The thing is four thousand and something feet high after Ss 
all. Must have been a fluky temperature inversion at four thousand and something and one feet when they surveyed the la 
Cairngorms summits. There is no higher rank than a Cairngorm. | have finally decided, after much considered abusing of be 
the subject, that Munro-bagging is mountaineering’s equivalent of fox hunting. It is cruel to the quarry, and | have never yet ne 
heard one good reason for doing it. Munro tally: several, at least. 


Sir Teddy Taylor MP, Southend-on-Sea, Conservative Member for Glasgow Cathcart 1964—79 


| doubt if am the best person to write about Scottish Hill walking now that | am a resident in Southend-on-Sea where we 
have no hills at all. However it was very kind of you to write. Munro tally: unknown. 


My Month — Perkin Warbeck 


The Editor of this blat has moved to the Ochils. The Bad 
Companion and | join him for tea and crumpets in his bijou 
living room-cum-TAC office and then for a jaunt up Ben 
Cleuch. Turns out it’s his seventh day on this summit in a 
row. The Ed hails every stranger as if to say “you're going to 
be seeing a lot of me”. And so they shall. 


Genes and the ENT man at Grant Hutchison’s Clootie City 
Hospital NHS Trust have left me with a larynx unable to 
tolerate cigarette smoke. This was the excuse on my sickie to the Ed for missing his Watershed Anniversary bash, 
evocatively described by Blanco in TAC32. | am currently accumulating a list of post-hill hostelries which are non- 
smoker friendly. One might expect the healthy outdoor life to encourage such a trend, but fashions, as | have ranted 
before, bow not to logic. Currently the list is two: the food bar of the Clachaig, and the Stagger Inn at Inverarnan 
(before 9pm). Any contributions gratefully received. Perhaps TAC will keep a list. 


Hillwalkers and climbers make uneasy bedfellows. Tam Weir springs to mind as one who manages to sleep in both 
beds. He’s Denis Law playing for both Man United and City. Climbers, however, often seem to positively despise the 
mere hillwalker. | recall a Summer meeting with a hardy-looking type in the Bridge of Orchy Hotel. | was fresh from 
Bidean and full of it. “No,” quoth he, “I don’t go out in the summer, | only do hard winter routes these days.” 

We have to share the same terrain and equipment shops, but there are unwritten rules and demarcations separating 
us. This was brought home to me recently on Garbh Bheinn in Ardgour. This hill taunted us in its winter finery over three 
consecutive new years at Onich. “Come and have a go if you think you're hard enough’, it bellicosely bellowed. And so, 
ten years down the line, it was added to the Warbeck bag of quasi-random summits. As we neared the top, a rock 
climber who was fumbling for his next move rested back on belay. Noticing us watching him, he hailed us with the 
friendly greeting “Fuck off”. 

A recent pitch-sharing was suggested between Clydebank FC and so-called West of Scotland Football Club — who 
are, rather unliterally, an Albion Rugby team. This of course would never have worked. The rugby boys churn the pitch 
to a pulp with their sadomasochistic rituals while the pursuivants of the beautiful game require a billiard-table-like 
flatness to ply their trade. As the rugby lads while away the hours with trouser-dropping and The Good Ship Venus, the 
footballers discuss Camus and Sartre. The divide between walkers and climbers may be as wide. 


A day in the Mamores followed the Ardgourian expletives. On returning, | brought up a couple of Internet pages with the 
said summits attached. “Doug. Where are these mammaries?” asked Mahesh “Mad Dog” Kumar, the friendly trainee 
urologist. What do they teach these doctors these days? | guess a urologist doesn’t need overmuch familiarity with 
the mammaries, but he is a married man. , 
Paul Hesp’s breeches article in the last TAC is fresh in my mind as | stroll the streets of Mayrhofen in the Tirol. His 
defence of the wearing of breeches seems to rest upon their traditional origin, allowing farmers to avoid cow shite on 
their breeks. Mayrhofen’s main street is way bereft of any cow shite and many of the chaps sporting the breech are 
accompanied by women in stilettos. The Bad Companion points out that the farmers are wearing sensible blue overalls. 
The only guys wearing Hesp’s /ederhosen are singing “Lovsntheyair’ and “Memreees’ in the lounge bars of hotels. 
One of the differences between walking in the Tirol and Scotland is the marking of paths. One buys a map in Austria, 
but most navigation is by means of painted rocks. What would the cairn-crushers make of it? Is it such a crime? 
Another difference is the ability to buy a pint of lager at 3000m. On balance | would take the paint and the pint | think. 
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Richard Webb, Wolverhampton, support programmer, “discoverer” of Beinn Teallach in 1984 


The tables must change, but only slightly with new mapping. The 1954 tables got it nearly right. A fine tuning of this list 
would have been sufficient. Munros are illogical. TACit Tables produce the numerically accurate list for those who want it. 
Murdos are not Munros, and the new list appears to be a half-hearted attempt to bring in a “drop criterion”. Half-hearted? 
Have you noticed all the “new” hills are in NTS areas? It appears the SMC have not got the bottle to direct thousands of 
baggers at once on to a private estate. The whole underlying concept of separateness has changed, but only on public land. 
If the NTS were to acquire East Glen Affric or Wyvis, then tops more worthy than Sgreamheach would get promoted. 
Myself, | have completed the 1981 list, but am returning to the 1954 tables for round two. But usually | am on hills under 
3000ft. The SMC are no longer fit custodians of the list. 


Geoff Lund, Perth, computing lecturer 

Only ten left: Ben Cruachan and Stob Diamh, four in the Mamores, three in the Cairngorms and the final Munro on Mull. 
Plans have been made for the party on Ben More (August 23rd, bring a bottle). Then front page news in The Scotsman that 
some ?&*@%*?! has added eight more. A frantic look at maps tells me that | have only done two of these; even worse, 
| have already done Sgurr an lubhair. Is there time to bag all the additions before Mull? What to do? | ring Cliff to break the 
news to him. Cliff has completed 276 and is waiting for me to catch up so we can bag the last Munro together. But wait, 
the new Munro book is not out until the autumn, so we can still finish the “Classic Munros” with time to spare. What a relief! 


Douglas Bryson IM, Glasgow, Scottish chess champion, chess correspondent, Scotland on Sunday 


| can’t say | took a great interest in the revision upward of the number of Munros. My immediate thought was that pub 
quizmasters who don’t keep up with events will annoy folk. The actual number, 277 or 284, doesn’t affect me since | have 
no intention of doing all of them — anything with five dots in the seriousness box is way off limits. My Munros are selected 
by whoever is giving a lift — I’Il just tag along and so much the better if it’s a Munro | haven’t climbed before — somewhere 
different to see, pub to visit later, rather than some new name to tick. Munro tally: 38 different Munros, some doublers. 
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The Millbank Papers ... The Millbank Papers ... The Millbank Papers ... The Millbank Papers 


The incoming New Labour administration was always expected to shake up various aspects of British society. But 
what had not been fully anticipated was the amount of legislation relevant to the hills and those who walk and 
work them. Ever unearthing the real news, and in the first of an occasional series, TAC examines the proposals — 
some startling — being put forward by the Blair/Mandelson Government ... 


Clause 15.2 — The introduction of a windfall tax (on anyone who loses balance on a blustery day) 


Quite apart from boosting the Treasury coffers, this will provide a “back door” method of resolving the old debate about whether 
hillgoers should be forced into taking out insurance to cover potential costs to Mountain Rescue Teams and military helicopters when 
accidents occur. Now, special cameras will be installed on the more popular routes to monitor both the equipment and the behaviour 
of those trudging uphill in adverse conditions. Woe betide anyone tackling, say, Ben Lawers in a strong southwesterly whilst wearing 
cheap Austrian-import breeches and Brasher Boots, or failing to carry a fully functioning pair of walking poles. 


Such people will be liable to a hefty fine should they be caught on camera being toppled by a gust of wind or a particularly uneven 
piece of ground, or when fiddling with their privatised utilities. The first knowledge offenders will have of this will be when their 
morning post contains not only that month’s Country Rambling and Soft Shoe Shuffle, but also a stringent tax demand from the 
Treasury, backed up by CCTV photographs of themselves (and their family and friends) in unfortunate and compromising positions 
flat on their backs on some bleak bit of hillside. 


Clause 22.7 — The installation of a “bagging ship” in Portsmouth harbour to alleviate hill overcrowding 


Details from on board the HMP Rupert Weare and from inside the Bagging Service are sketchy, but reports suggest that inmates are 
allowed out of their cabin-cells for thirty minutes each day to struggle up poor-quality fibreglass mock-ups of The Devil’s Point, 
the Five Sisters, and a couple of Fannaichs. These have been constructed along the length of the poop deck using, cast-off scenery 
from Millennium Impresario Sir Cameron McNeishintosh’s failed West End “Munro-musical spectacular’, Bagging! 


Those incarcerated for climbing-orientated offences are offered the option of scaling the rigging to simulate such routes as Rannoch 
Wall and the Cioch Nose. Inmates range from dangerous route pioneers to hopelessly addicted list-tickers for whom weekend jaunts 
north and west gradually got more and more out of hand when problems such as “negative equity” took hold following the relegation 
of Sgor an Jubhair to non-Munro status. Likewise slopping out on the slopes will be those who fail to pay their windfall fines (see 
above), whilst it may soon be just as illegal to lead E on a sea-cliff as it currently is to take E at a rave. 
Scores of civil liberty protesters have made known their dismay at this stark throw- 
back to the days of scurvy-ridden chain gangs. Ecowarriors Swampy, Animal and 
Muppet Dave have even struck a strange alliance with Highland Toffee Magnate 
Rennie McOwan, with plans reputedly being laid to tunnel under the boat and then 
sink it using de facto toffee limpet mines. 
The ship’s Obergriippenkommandant, Chief Petty Officer John “Keel-haul” Ridgway, 
commented: ““We must get these people out of hill society and off the summits, and “ es aoe fA 
if this requires confining them to a ship containing cheap mock-ups of afew major _<ss<s.> | iH | ( (I ( [ {(itl I 

( ee 


summits, then that is what we will do. It may seem harsh, and it’s a great shame, but =I i 


there you have it. I blame the teachers myself.” a 


(hs 


e 


— Bill Cook, Kingussie, Community Mental Health Team manager 


| completed the Munros in May 1990 in the company of TAC’s esteemed Editor, who had camped overnight on Carn a’Gheoidh. 
(By the way, is that still a Munro?) I’m sorry, I’Il start that again ... | thought that | had completed the Munros in May 1990 in 

_ the company of ... A party of forty of us celebrated my fortieth birthday on The Cairnwell that day, and it was a great experience. 
_ | never did get round to notifying the SMC, so my name was never on the list, and now never will be. | can’t say that | give a ?£* & 
| about these additions/deletions which will no doubt not be the last (are the Scottish hills moving up and down or something?) 
qi really enjoyed doing the Munros, it took me to lots of places | would never have seen otherwise, and | see nothing wrong in 
} bagging as a pastime as it is good to have goals to aim for. However, | completed what | set out to do, and that’s enough. It is 
ty great now to do favourite hills again and others | haven’t done before. Of course, I’ve still got to get up the Matterhorn ... 


Se 


ay Lynda Woods, Clackmannan, teacher, Mountain Bothies Association General Secretary, Munroist 1595 


2 | don’t think these changes rationalise the list: we all know it’s not as scientific as the Corbetts. As to going back to the original list: 

. no future in the past and | haven’t climbed Beinn an Lochain anyway. Aren’t the patterns of DNA particles random? So is 

S rationalisation really possible? Or is it an illusion? (Sorry, | teach a bit of philosophy ... ) | think magazines should emphasise “lesser 

| hills” more as just as good for a day out. A complete view of the land is more balanced. Actually, many people (like me) combine 

% ornithological interests etc with hillwalking. | think the need to “achieve” is genetically inherited. Some are blessed (or cursed) with 

the tick mentality. Munro tally: | now have not climbed three (An Stuc and the Buachaille ones). | compleated last year before 
| these were added, so am technically compleate. But |’ll do them anyway. Good excuse for a day out (on a proper hill!?) 


& “The Sic Munroist”, Aberdeen, ascended Munros in reverse order of height 1993-5, Munroist 514 


; | smell a rat. The SMC in their wisdom (?) have decided to tamper with the Tables yet again, just as a new edition of Munro’s 
_ Tables is due to be published. And stranger still, all eight new Munros are in non-controversial areas under the care of the NTS. No 
_ irate landowners getting an influx of hill bashers during the stalking season there. If there really was a burning need to make changes, 
__ surely this would be the ideal opportunity to bring sanity to the Tables and bring in a height difference rule as with the Corbetts, thus 

_ getting rid of anomalies such as Tolmount / Tom Buidhe or Broad Cairn / Cairn Bannoch. My personal preference would have 

been to revisit Sir Hugh’s original list with amendments due to more accurate OS heights. And surely Carn Cloich-mhuillin, saved 

for last, should be a Munro in tribute to the great man. Munro tally: Old, 3 rounds complete (first in 1986); new, all climbed. 
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Campaigners for more lenient sentencing argue otherwise. Father Alain de Blanco of the Taizé Community, author of the contro- 
versial Relative Hills and their Holistic Value in a Modern Socio-Economic Fascist Police State, said: “This is a nonsense, and 
a sad nonsense at that. What is needed here is not to further fuel these poor people’s desire to endlessly bag big hills, but to 
re-train and re-educate them to see the world in a different and more kindly light, to switch their attention to more needy, 
underprivileged hills. There are already plenty such hills near to Portsmouth itself, like 238m Chanctonbury Hill and 214m 
Brighstone Down, and errant baggers should be encouraged or even made to climb these. Bringing in a big boat covered in tacky 
models of the Torridons and Cadair Idris is simply absurd. It’s obvious that the instant these people are released back into society 
they will be catching the first bus back to the big hills, where they will soon be re-offending up to six or seven times a day.” 


Clause 7.12 — Constitutional reform 

Anew hill regulator, OfHill, will be introduced, most likely headed by Claire Spotisheighte, to oversee the establishment of new 
devolved regional bagging assemblies (all with their own tax-raising powers — again see above). Funding for work by the post- 
Thatcherite Bagger’s Think Tank (headed by Professor Ben MacDoohey of The Angry University and the Rev Dr Murdo Munro 
of the Happy-Clappy Apostolic Church of Upper Speyside) is now likely to be frozen. They had argued for a “pan-national 
benchmark for non-Scottish hills”, with the introduction of Marilyns and Hewitts on a global scale. (A Mr Clements of Surrey had 
already been commissioned to list all 387,422 of the 2000-foot hills in the Himalaya.) Now, the newbroom of fresh government will 
sweep away this new-age nonsense, and restore the “traditional values” of age-old hill-lists such as those by the Nuttall sisters 
of Congleton, by a bloke named Bridge who was once publicly debagged in the Rucksack Club for plagiarism, and by the Irish 
playwright Synge, who once took time off from the spotlights and the greasepaint to note down all Lakeland 2000-foot spot 
heights with five metres drop. 


These and other Tables will come roaring back like a fleet of deregulated buses, a state of affairs which dismays Andy Alvarez, 
Chair of “Charter 89”, the group which campaigns for the introduction of the Artney Hills into the Donalds list: “This is a 
retrograde step: New Labour maybe, but Old Donalds now for sure. It’s reform for reform’s sake, and I see the dead hand of Chris 
Smith and his completed Munros here. In an age of internationalism and instantaneous digital telecommunications, when an 
online bagger in Jakarta can know at a touch of a keyboard the latest grid reference changes in Kirkcudbrightshire, it’s absurd to 
let all these crusty old list-keepers creep back into positions of influence with their quill-pens and slide-rules, their pipes and 
slippers, their Parker-Bowles Recliners and Beinn an Lochains. Standardise across the board I say, nationalise the Ordnance 
Survey into the bargain, and put all the very latest facts and figures slap-bang up there on the Internet — even if this does involve 
the chore of having to also check in on alt.rec.sgurr. porn from time to time.” 


There have also been suspicions that the ongoing Abberley Hill railway-cutting saga comprises part of some vast, complex 
conspiracy. SMC Tables Editor Derek Bearhop was recently denied access, by the military, in his attempt to bag the St Kilda 
seastacks and thus put himself in line to be the first complete Marilynist and ensure Alan Dawson’s elevation to the House of 
Lords. The so-called “justification” for the ban — which TAC has exclusively seen — involved the words “gannets” and 
“gobbing’’; but this all smells more of rat than of guano. Asked to comment on these matters amid rumours of a “tartan hill-tax” 
designed to subsidise the flatter parts of Britain, the new Scottish Secretary Donald Dewar would only say: “All I can clarify at 
the moment is that the West Lothian Question has finally been resolved. The answer is East Cairn Hill.” 


At least it looks as if Ireland will see some progress, since the MacDoohey-Munro proposals to standardise all hills in the 32 
counties have been retained, at least for now, in the wider desire to see the marching season re-routed on to a variety of utterly 
obscure Marilyns where they will bother no-one with their flutes and stupid hats and twiddly cotton-bud Lambeg ski-stick drum 
things. Northern Ireland Secretary Dr Martin “Mo” Moran asserted that “The will of the majority must prevail”, whatever that 
means — whilst Loughnan O’ Castle of the hard-line Spirit of Knocknanacree group staunchly defended the right of Orangemen 
to march anywhere they liked “as long as it was on a hill with a Popish-sounding name”. 


E D Clements, Guildford, retired astronomer, second known climber of English Hewitts (by 30/5/53) a 


I’m afraid I’m not really into the ethics of changing the list, but each change seems to take us further from Sir Hugh’s original 
concept of a mountain and closer to such as the Murdos. When that 1981 update quoted two Munros for An Teallach and two 
for Liathach, | thought it grossly unfair that Beinn Eighe was left with only one, which wasn’t even on the main ridge, and so 
created my own 278th. As compensation, if any were needed, | would have thrown out Creag a’Mhaim. The only other 
candidate I’d reckoned should be promoted was Sgurr na Lapaich. Apart from these, I’d never really thought about the 
problem, much less ditching Sgor an lubhair. It seems to me that there are two main criteria for looking at possible new Munros; 
drop, and distance along the connecting ridge. A table of Tops with drops >90m highlights in particular Glas Leathad Beag of 
Ben Wyvis (132m drop, 4.8km), the sort of hill one would easily overlook. Other possible contenders might be Beinn lutharn 
Bheag (105m, 3.4km), Sgurr na Lapaich as I’d thought earlier (109m, 3.6km), Sail Mhor of Beinn Eighe (again! — 116m, 
2.9km), Stob na Doire of Buachaille Etive Mor (144m, 
2.0km), and possibly even Cairn Lochan (90m, 2.8km). 
If the Five Sisters ridge can sprout three Munros in the 
space of 2km, the surely Beinn Eighe and the Buachaille 
can do the same in twice that length of ridge! 


Munro tally: All eight new Munros are in the bag (six by 
end of May ’48), as are all the above suggestions, so I’ve 
no reason to be biased. Ladhar Bheinn was no. 277 (or 8) 
at 4.50pm on 24/5/69, with no celebrations as no-one 
else was around — as was the case on the vast majority of 
Munros in those days. 1981 style finish was on 1/6/70, 
Sgurr nan Ceannaichean, not one I’d choose to finish on! Pee: 
I’m not sure if it was even a Munro then; Beinn Teallach Fol BAG y 1 WL SPSS 4 
certainly wasn’t. Had already started on the Corbetts when = - 

badger surveying took over in 1970. Clem and friends on Buachaille Etive Mor, 12/6/47 


and they call it democracy ... 


The threat to calm and quiet in the Cuillin seems to have been lifted, with the withdrawal of Man Friday Helicopters’ application to 
fly Camcorder Specials in their aerial buzzsaw (see TAC32, p11 and TAC30, pp6-7). Thankfully they pulled out before realising the 
earning potential of lowering Topbaggers on to the newly promoted Knight’s Peak on Sgurr nan Gillean, and so the Wingéd Isle has 
avoided, for the time being at least, becoming the Rotoréd Isle. But there’s always another bump under the carpet just when you 
think the damn thing has flattened-out nicely, and this time it comes in the form of an advert spotted by Michael Gray of Newtonabbey, 
concerning chopper flights in the Mournes and the Antrim glens. Given TAC/TACit’s growing interest in the Irish hills, more details 
on this would be welcomed. Likewise for background on the Slieve Donard railway proposals. 


Your Ed may never have had a proper job nor a car nor a mortgage nor two-point-four children and a dog, but he’s done well in life. 
Why? Because he’s reached age thirty-six without ever having bought a Genesis album. Val Hamilton’s article on pp4-5 betrays 
possible ownership of such a thing, and TAC’s co-Ed Warbeck even attended one of their so-called “gigs” at Dundee Caird Hall 
c1975. But your Ed has remained pure and unsullied, and certainly will do so now, given the behaviour of the boys when it comes 
to that crucial aspect of the rock ’n’ roll lifestyle, real estate mismanagement. As Val hinted, and until July this year, Phil “Save the 
rainforest” Collins, Mike Rutherford and Tony Banks (not that one), owned and “ran” a chunk of Mull, the 7900-acre Pennyghael 
estate. Their chosen method of returning some of their vast profits to their record-buying public included letting the estate’s “big 
house” fall into disrepair, and closing down its three farms (with the loss of fourteen jobs) to make way for low-tax forestry schemes. 
(They had already, in 1991, accepted £267k of government cash for woodland regeneration, only to plant a swathe of sitkas.) When 
asked why they had now sold the estate, Rutherford reportedly commented “Dunno really”. 

It would be nice to think that this sale, along with recent progress on Eigg (which has, weirdly, also emerged as a major player in 
trendy crypto-soap This Life), heralds a golden age of land-reclamation by indigenous Scots: for the people, by the people, that kind 
of thing. Sadly however, Genesis merely sold the estate to a Dutch clothing firm, Epsilon, at around double the £520k they had paid 
for it in 1987. Epsilon may turn out to be the alpha and omega of ethical landlords, revitalising the estate and running it in full 
consultation with various eco-bodies. More likely however is that the dumbing-down of the Highlands will continue apace. Phil 
Collins, CliffRichard, Terry Wogan ... sadly the greatly-mourned Ginsberg wasn’t meaning such as these when he wrote of “the best 
minds of my generation”. 


TACish links with the Friends of the Ochils and the Outdoor Writers’ Guild have thrown up concerns about a new access blight: 
circular signs with a red diagonal cutting across a pedestrian. These mimic those banning smoking and the like, and are springing, 
up widely: first noted in Glen Devon, now spreading to the Borders. They have zero legal validity, but can be very dissuasive and 
intimidating to non-local walkers, so it’s good to hear the Ochiline ones have been removed following protests from the Ramblers 
and the FotO. The newly-formed OWG Access Forum is making moves to trace the source and so stamp out the signs before they 
proliferate so widely as to become “accepted”. Any sightings by readers will be fed into the process if reported to TAC HQ. 


These signs might be a new hassle, but there have also been re-run episodes of surliness at an old location, with walkers yet again 
being given grief by the farmer at Green Well of Scotland (OS77, NX5594). Two standard walking routes lead off from here: westward, 
to the Rhinns of Kells; eastward, to Cairnsmore of Carsphairn. Ken Stewart hadn’t gone far on the first of these before being 
accosted by the farmer, who said he was “banning” walkers from “the Corbett book route” to Cairnsmore for five weeks in April and 
May: “TI usually like to see walkers, but lambs getting their throats ripped out ...”. There was also a sign to this effect, so Ken stood 
and discussed the matter, pointing out that he didn’t look like a throat-ripper, nor did he have a dog. He felt however that he got 
nowhere — although, since heading the other way, he was able to continue without further hassle. The farmer — who, given the 
repeated versions of this story over the years, evidently likes his own voice — also mentioned there being, “notes on access” in 
unspecified books; but he’s not to be found in Heading for the Scottish Hills. Unsurprisingly, the banning notices were still there 
in mid-June; how can farmers and factors ever hope for cooperation/respect/empathy when they persistently treat walkers like 
complete dimwits with fifteen-second goldfish memories? Is it any wonder we carp ... ? 

Ken also reports a quite strict and explicit Aug—Oct stalking notice in Glendessary, and a somewhat better one up Glen Cannich 
(NH303338), where the suggested call-in at Muchrachd 1s between the notice and the Mullardoch dam. Your Ed’s old haunt of Glen 
Doll has “partnership” notices (landowners + Forest Enterprise + SNH), although walkers don’t appear to qualify as partners since 
the tone is negative with no preferred routes shown (but no explicit “keep off the hills” statement either). And in Glen Lyon, often 
a high-handed place, there’s a rather misplaced notice re Lawers — at Invervar. 


Tom Weir, Gartocharn, writer 


m In 1921 was published Munro’s Tables in the SMC “General” Guide. Page 109 is headed: Munro’s Tables of the 3000ft 


WU mountains of Scotland (revised by the compiler, the late Sir Hugh T Munro, Bart., of Lindertis, and rearranged by Mr J Gall Inglis, 
FRSE. At the time of Munro’s death the revision was only partially completed, but he had left a card-index and the reclassifications 

n are from this, carried out by Mr J R Young with the help of various members of the SMC. 

r So there we have, as near as dammit, the list as devised by Sir Hugh. No mountain has grown or subtracted since the list was 
revised, so why apply pernickety mathematics to detail why a top should be a separate mountain or vice-versa? | speak as one 

@ who hasn’t done them all, though | have been standing within a dozen for twenty years. | just happen to like hills at all heights and 
seasons, being something of an old square who first climbed Ben Lomond aged 146, sixty-seven years ago; | have no desire to be 

id the oldest Munroist in the list. 


_ David Purchase, Bristol, author of “The classification of mountains”, 1997 SMC Journal, Munroist 643 


Sir Hugh Munro turning in his grave at yet another debasement of his Holy Writ? Not a bit of it! He would be green with envy at 
the generally much greater accuracy of today’s maps, especially as regards contours, which make such revisions possible. With 
such data, he might even have suggested “criteria” for determining mountain status. | have recently submitted to the SMC 
proposals for doing this, which use drop and “distance” (defined as “to the nearest higher ground”). All their promotions 
“qualify” (some only marginally); but why some glaring omissions? Glas Leathad Beag on Ben Wyvis, and Sail Mhor on Beinn 
Eighe, are far more deserving than Sgurr na Carnach or An Stuc. Cairn Lochan is at least as eligible as, and more prominent, than 
Sgor an Lochain Uaine. And Carn Ghluasaid is more clearly a “Top” than Sgor an lubhair. Munro tally: First round completed 
1989, Furth 1988; all new Munros climbed before finishing first round; 53 into second round (51 on the 1990 list). 
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ess ... Stob Press ... Stob Pres 


First news of Peter Lincoln, who is attempting to trump Craig 
Caldwell and tramp round not just Munros and Corbetts, but 
Grahams too. All this despite being named after one of the 
flattest of towns: perhaps he’s reacting against his upbring- 
ing. Quite how many hills his epic amounts to depends on 
which brand name you go for, but TAC reckons it’s 284 
Munros + 219 Corbetts + 224 Grahams: a near-jumbo-sized 
727 bag. Perhaps Peter should finish on Mullach Coire nan 
Geur-oirean, 727m high. However, TGO August, p5, reports 
the target total as 721, so it looks like he’s not including the 
new Munros but is doubling-up on the extra “phoney” Corbett 
(Buidhe Bheinn). Hopefully he hasn't already trudged so far 
as to be unable to take in extra hills if desired: it’s hardly a 
walk to repeat once finished — and the SMC may have done 
more goalpost-moving by then anyway. (If wanting to end 
with a 721m hill, Peter need look no further than your Ed’s 
beloved Ben Cleuch; he could then come down for a cup of 
tea and a Tunnocks.) He wasn’t physically spotted, rather 
his spoor was: Roderick Manson climbed 665m Beinn 
Mheadhoin in July and found a card reading “P Lincoln 2000- 
feet-plus challenge 1997/98”. From what Roderick says, this 
was a Calling-card rather than a Hamish’s Mountain Walk type 
questionnaire. Further reported “sightings’ will be of interest. 


TAC has long sought correlation between football and hills, 
and recent World Cup qualifying results seemed, finally, to 
be producing a tenable thesis. Put simply: countries with 
mighty summits tend to utterly gub flat countries. We're not 
talking Switzerland 3 Belgium 1 here. We're talking Iran 17 
Maldives 0; or Syria 12 Maldives 0, home and away. (TAC26 
quizzers will recall the Maldives having a high point of only 
3m, against lran’s 5604m and Syria’s 2814m.) The Maldives 
let in 59 goals in six games, but little better were Macao 
(174m, Coloane Alto) twice beaten 10-0 by Japan (3776m, 
Fuji-san). And Indonesia (5030m, Puncak Jaya) putting eight 
past Cambodia (1813m, Phnum Adral) also fitted the thesis. 

As did Celtic flattening FC Beatrix of the Netherlands 21-0 
in apre-season friendly. Then the beautiful theory re the beau- 
tiful game fell apart badly. Pakistan (led by K2) losing 0-7 to 
Kyrgyzstan (7439m) was understandable: a clash of giants. 


But then table-toppers Nepal lost 0-6 to mid-league Oman 
(3035m, Jabal ash-Sham). Far worse was to follow, with a 
major shock: Qatar (105m, Qurayn Aba al-Bawl) versus 
India (8598m, Kanchenjunga |!) ... 6-0! By now, even likely- 
looking results failed to deliver: Australia 13 Solomon 
Islands 0 seems good — until it’s realised that whilst the 
Solomons (27556 km?) may “sound?” flat, they rise to 2447m 
at Mount Makarakomburu, whereas Australia (7692300km?) 
is only 2228m on Mount Kosciusko. Damn. 

Then, just to round things off, Dundee Utd, (174m, Law 
Hill, same as Macao), put seventeen past CE Princepat of 
Andorra (2942m, Pic Alt de la Coma Pedrosa) over two legs 
in the UEFA qualifying. And all this without even mentioning 
the periodic recurrence of the worst of all results: Scotland 
(1344m) N, England (978m) N+7 (or +2, or +3). Transferring 
to other sports also fails, eg Sri Lanka (2524m) 952 for 6 
wickets versus India. Sigh. Back to the drawing board. 


Wearing two hats can prove awkward, especially when some- 
one creeps up behind and nudges one of them out of 
alignment. Hence the parenthetical sentence in the third para 
of your Ed’s Baggerwatch piece in September's TGO 
requires a mini-disclaimer. The bit which describes Grahams 
as “Scottish hills between 2000ft — 2499ft with 150m drop” 
is okay of course: not just because your Ed wrote it, but 
because it’s true. The same can’t be said of the second half: 
‘first published in the pages of TGO”. This appeared via 
some anonymous sub-editorial hand, and is less accurate. 
TGO, TAC, or any magazine quite naturally blows its own 
bugle from time to time, with the best of intentions; but it can 
sound less than harmonious if a bum note is carelessly hit. 

So, forthe record, here are some facts. The Grahams first 
appeared in Alan Dawson/Blanco’s The Relative Hills of 
Britain, published by Cicerone in April 1992 (referred to as 
“Elsies’ — LCs or Lesser Corbetts). There were 222 at that 
stage, the current list having gained two re-mappings, Beinn 
Talaidh and Ladylea Hill. ln November 1992, TGO published 
a similar-but-different list compiled by Fiona Graham (aka 
Torbet). Fiona’s list (of “hills between 2000 and 2500 feet 
north of the Highland line”) was never meant to be complete 
or precise. Its 244 summits “having a descent all round of 
about 150 metres, or being the highest point all round for 
about two miles” included 55 hills lacking the now-standard 
Graham criterion of 150m drop, whilst 35 hills with 150m 
drop were omitted (22 south of the Highlands, 13 more 
simply missed). Fiona and Alan met and cooperated such 
that agreement was reached whereby his data was 100% 
retained (sensible: it was near-definitive even then), whilst - 
the list bore her maiden name. When events turned tragic — 
Fiona was found murdered in an Inverinate guest house — 
Alan confirmed the Grahams name, now as a tribute. 

All this is very old soil, and wouldn't need re-tilling were 
there not a (literally) pressing need to clarify matters. Andrew 
Dempster is in the latter stages of producing a Grahams 
guidebook, based on Alan’s 1995 version of the Grahams 
list (published by TACit of course). Dempster’s book will be 
reviewed in due course, but it’s vital he gets his facts right 
in terms of accuracy of data and the list’s history. There’s 
been a persistent blurring of chronology here, perhaps in part 
because Alan’s and Fiona’s lists, although six months apart, 
both first appeared in 1992. Had the same six-month gap 
straddled two calendars (say Alan in November 1992 and 
Fiona in April 1993), things would be far clearer. Confusions 
also arise because her name applies to his list — not that 
there was an ounce of bad-feeling or bickering at the time: 
both were entirely happy with the arrangement. But given the 
impending guidebook, TAC needs to quash reiterated errors 
before they become adopted as “truth” — especially when 
they appear under its Editor’s byline! And for those who fear 
this is inter-magazine or inter-publisher pedantry aimed at 
boosting sales of TACit's The Grahams and the New Donalds, 
think again: The Grahams ... has nearly sold out and is being 
adopted by the SMC anyway — plus its 750-print-run was, 
as stated on its first page, never intended as anything other 
than “easily affordable and easily replaceable”, ie a method 
of giving potential users cheap, speedy, and accurate data. 

Current worries revolve more around apportioning 
credit. Having done much undersung, underpaid work on 
hill-tabulation over the years, Alan is due bon-bons rather 
than the fudge which persists in being placed on the shelves. 


ess ... Stob Press ... Stob Pres 


Dear Sir, 

I’m normally tolerant and broad- 
minded, quite prepared to let the young, 
have their often coarse-spoken way, but 
I do feel that Ian Mitchell has over- 
stepped the mark in his TAC32 article. 

While I agree wholeheartedly with the 
thrust of his argument re the disposal 
of human waste, this young man 
appears to have as much of an obses- 
sion with body waste as the writers he 
decries. I don’t know what his mother 
would think of his constant use of the 
word “shit”. It’s certainly not what I 
would have expected of a product of 
the much-vaunted Scottish education 
system, the envy of the world, we’re 
told (by Brian Wilson). As I’m sure that 
neither at home nor in school was he 
taught the word “shit”, it can only have 
been his guttersnipe friends who taught 
him this dreadful Anglo- Americanism. 

Dear Mr Mitchell (or may I call you 
Ian?), remember that you are a Scot, a 
Gael, and please do not use this word 
again. I’m sure that I can speak for the 
silent majority when I entreat you to 
use in future the correct word, which is, 
and always has been, “shite”. 

On another topic, I’m afraid that Mark 
Leah (TAC32, p16) misunderstands 
the reason for the iron posts on the 
High Street in An Gearasdun. They are 
not “bollards”, nor “navigational aids”, 
but horizontal abseil posts installed 
at the request of Lochaber MRT to en- 
sure the safe passage of English 
visitors between the station and the 
copshop, to ask the way to The Ben. 

A hitherto secret feature of the posts 
is that they are electronically equipped 
with sensors which, when stotted-off 
in sequence by the local lushes, entitle 
them to a free four-pack of Looniebrew 
from Tesco’s. It’s not as big a bargain 
as three cemeteries for three bob, but 
the lads don’t seem to mind too much. 

Tony Payne (also p16) misses one 
important aspect of the current barring, 
of access to land in Ireland: landholders 
are responsible under Irish Law for any 
injury incurred by people crossing their 
holdings, whether or not they have 


wyea given permission to such people. So, if 
ay you fall into someone’s slurry pit, get 


| savaged by a whitethorn hedge, or 
- walk over a crag while stotious, the 
landholder can be sued for damages. 
This must be the only anti-landlord law 
with which I disagree; I must be getting 
- soft in my old age. 

Yours, 


Mick Furey 
Rotherham 


Ed. — More on Irish Law on p8. 
PSs 8 Se ea 


Dear Sir, 


The letter writers to TAC drawing 
attention to access problems in the 
Irish republic are doing us all a service. 
The scenery in Ireland is delightful and 
the people are warm and welcoming, but 
the upsurge in walking numbers is 
causing, problems. It is not that walkers 
and climbers are not welcome, but that 
most hills are intensively farmed right 
around their base (the same is true of 
Northern Ireland), and often high up 
the hillsides. These agricultural factors 
make this terrain quite different from, 
say, many areas of the Scottish High- 
lands where responsible freedom to 
roam can operate without hassle. 

Like others, I have been disturbed by 
seeing “no access” and “no trespass- 
ing,” notices at the foot of Irish hills, yet 
to press on in some instances is to 
clearly invade privacy, harm fences and 
crops, and disturb farm stock. 

The tourist authorities in Northern 
Ireland have done a lot to open up 
access paths through the sensitive 
farmland so that roaming is possible on 
the higher ground. Much more of this 
is needed. 

There is a pressing case for Scottish 
and UK outdoor organisations to let 
Bord Failte (the Irish tourist board) 
know that these hassle instances are 
growing, that money-earning tourism is 
harmed, that it all sits uneasily with the 
Ireland we respect and admire, and that 
lower-ground “through paths” are 
essential. This issue is still relatively 
isolated and low-key, but it is now 
escalating. 

I, for one, love visiting Ireland. I want 
to co-exist with farmers (most of whom 
are a joy to know on both sides of the 
Border), and it is a problem that can be 
solved relatively easily with goodwill 
on all sides. 

Could the correspondence in TAC 
be sent to Bord Failte? (Yes — Ed.) 
The Outdoor Writers’ Guild are 
currently setting up a working party on 
access and the Irish situation will 
undoubtedly be discussed there as well. 


Yours faithfully, 

Rennie McOwan 

Stirling 

2 eae eee 
Dear TAC, 


A number of fairly unimportant points. 
Firstly, for a magazine that takes pride in 
an obsessive devotion to cartographi- 
cal minutiae, I was disappointed to see 
as obvious literary error as Pete 
Drummond’s attribution of the golfing- 
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and-walking quote to George Bernard 
Shaw (“McNeish Marketing”, 
TAC31). It was of course Mark Twain 
who said “Golf is a good walk spoiled” 
(Ref: Quotations for our time, 
LJ Peter, Souvenir Press); and, while 
I can’t refute beyond any doubt that 
GBS ever said such a thing, he was 
surely quoting Twain if he did. 
I realise of course that correcting 
this mistake would have ruined the 
flow of the item in question, quoting 
an Irishman in an item on walking in 
Ireland and all that, but surely you 
can’t compromise your otherwise 
exacting standards in the name of 
aestheticism. 

Whilst on the subject of Ireland, 
Graham Benny (74C3/, p/9) might 
try the Post Office in Kenmare for OS 
maps next time he’s in the area. I picked 
up a 1:25000 map of MacGillycuddy’s 
Reeks there in 1993, with an accom- 
panying hillwalkers’ guide by John 
Murray in which he lets the cat out of 
the bag about the nature of the terrain 
on the Reeks ridge — which might 
otherwise, if the map is taken too 
literally, be supposed to be as Sgurr- 
like as the Howgills. 

Now back to that pedantry thing. 
It’s not at all clear why the Ed should 
have been “prevaricate” prior to 
varicose vein surgery ([TAC31/, p17). 
It seems like a highly unethical 
procedure if he really had no varicose 
veins beforehand, and, if so, I would 
suggest a trip to a good medical 
negligence solicitor. If, as seems more 
likely, he had decent v-veins pre-op, 
it would be reasonable to claim the 
postvaricating state now — although 
not, I’d hazard, entirely etymologically 
correct; but I suspect he gave up 
prevarication some time ago. 

In response to the question posed 
in the midst of the quiz answers 
(TAC31, p8&) re “nobbling”’, it seems 
that McVities, manufacturers of 
Hob-Nobs, believe it can happen 
to anyone after the appropriate 
gustatory stimulus: hence “One 
nibble and you’re nobbled”. I have 
to admit that I was surprised by 
the claim initially until a colleague 
told me how to pronounce “nobbled” 
correctly (no hyphen, it seems). 
Several of my Urological friends 
had made the same mistake and 
were very disappointed to learn that 
their private trade wasn’t about to 
boom. 


Yours, 
Paul Kingston 
Manchester 


Dear Editor, 


I was surprised and delighted to note 
that not one, but two letters in the last 
TAC contained attacks on me on the 
grounds of my supposed failure to 
appreciate poetry and fine art: I applaud 
the fact that you are willing to devote 
so many inches of your organ to 
the discussion of the higher arts. 
Nevertheless, I feel I must, at the risk of 
stupefying the readers, take issue with 
the criticisms made. 

Mr Furey (p/7) asks by what stand- 
ards I describe Hopkins’ Jnversnaid 
as execrable, implying, it would appear, 
that he believes that poetic beauty is 
entirely in the eye of the beholder and 
that the relative value of individual 
poems can only ever be a subjective 
estimation. Whereas such literary 
relativism is all very liberal-sounding and 
inclusive, it lacks intellectual rigour and 
only serves to lead the foolish, the 
trendy and the politically-correct into 
futile and ignorant debates about 
whether Bob Dylan is a better poet 
than Keats. Let me clear this question 
up right now: it may be that Dylan (or 
even “Sir” Macca, who, like Hopkins, 
also wrote execrable verse about 
Waterfalls) is a better songwriter than 
Keats, but Keats is the better poet, and 
is demonstrably so. 

A poet’s worth is not determined by 
content alone, but also by his or her 
mastery of the form in which the mean- 
ing is expressed and, in the case of 
the best poets, by which it is enhanced. 
All other things being, equal, the more 
sophisticated a poet’s ability to manipu- 
late language within the self-imposed 
parameters of rhythm and metre, the 
better the poet is. All of us are, like 
Dylan, capable of the odd poetic insight 
from time to time; few of us can, like 
Keats, express it in sonnet form. 

Thus I defend my right to execrate 
Inversnaid, a flawed and failed attempt 
toimitate Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse, 
which, as I suggested in my review of 
Wilderness Walks, only gets the atten- 
tion it does because of its connection 
with the West Highland Way. Let us 
look at a sample verse: 


This darksome burn, horseback brown, 

His rollrock highroad roaring down, 

In coop and in comb the fleece of his 
foam 

Flutes and low to the lake falls home. 


Even in a mere four lines, there is much 
to displease the aesthete: the pointless 
caesura in line 1, the unsubtle use of 
alliteration throughout, but particularly 
in line 3; the jingling rhythm of the same 
line, which would not be out of place in 


The Good Ship Venus or The Ball of 
Kirriemuir, the hugely contrived 
word order of line 4, which would itself 
justify the endorsement of Hopkins’ 
poetic licence. Then there is the fact 
that the subject of the sentence, burn, 
finds itself syntactically stranded when 
the main verb, flutes, is surreptitiously 
stolen by fleece, which word is itself 
one of a series of carelessly mixed 
metaphors, shuffling from images of 
horses to sheep and thence to musical 
instruments. And what the hell are a 
coop and a comb anyway? 


WOVAC 
‘ot 


ews 


The Good Ship Venus — see also p10 


Ms Currie’s attack (also p17) is 
extraordinary. She confirms that Mr 
Mitchell is indeed beardless, she 
informs us that Ms Ramage is well 
acquainted with Mr Mitchell; yet she 
calls me “puerile” for pointing out that 
Ms Ramage has portrayed Mr Mitchell 
with a beard in her artwork! 

Can we not prevail upon Mr Mitchell 
to grow a beard, and put an end to this 
wrangling? 

Yours for art, 

Gordon Smith 

Kilmarnock 

Sea eae ee 
Dear TAC, 


Whilst in the Lleyn Peninsula, having 
climbed Gyrn Ddu, I wandered off 
in an easterly direction to betrigged 
Bulch Mawr. Rather curiously, if not 
unpredictably, a message had been 
daubed on the trig: “You’re welcome 
to visit Wales but please don’t come 
and live here”. This sent my mind if 
not my boots wandering. Why not, in 
these otherwise trig-redundant days, 
use them as message boards or indeed 
advertising hoardings? Much in the 
way that hitherto unblemished black 
cabs have become mobile adverts, 
perhaps our familiar hilltop friends 
could become the static equivalent? 
Initial thoughts include my local 
trigs on Kinder Scout being used to 
advertise potting compost / garden 
peat — after all, the place is covered 
in the stuff. (And before we get all 
environmentally-correct, I’m not fora 
minute suggesting that folk come off 
the hill having helped themselves toa 
black bin bag full.) How about the 
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Camelot people locking on to the 
highest trig in these isles? — we all 


know what a lottery the weather can =" 
be on the Ben. Playing Devil’s 


Advocate, what about “Helitours” on — 


a Skye trig or an ad for “funny 
coloured” railways on Cairngorm? 
I’m sure TACers could dream up loads 
of other Saatchisfactory schemes. 
Mind you, with the current falling- 
down nature of some specimens (trigs, 
not TACers), advertisers would need 
to act quickly. 

This leads me on to my second 
thought, having recently noted that 
the trig on the Marilyn Thorpe Fell 
Top seems to be undergoing freeze/ 
thaw breakdown. A lot has been made 
lately of bagging ethics — ie when is 
it safe to say you’ ve bagged a summit 
if it’s covered by some man-made 
structure? Thorpe Fell Top is at 1 660ft. 
Nearby Watt Crag rises to 1650ft and 
is topped out by the “In Pinn” of 
Cracoe War Memorial which stands 
at least 20ft high. If ever the 
Marilynmeister decided to have a 
rethink concerning “structures”, this 
would be a prime candidate for 
“replacement”. Indeed, as we’ re short 
of “In Pinns” down here on The Plain, 
the ascent of a war memorial would 
provide a more aesthetically respect- 
able challenge than plodding through 
begroused heather to a crumbling trig. 

Re John Morris’s letter (7ZAC32, 
pp18-19): it’s already happening. 
I keep getting unsolicited mail 
imploring me to take up the offer of 
a Goldfish credit card. Curiously, their 
address is given as the Munro 
Business Centre in Glasgow. Is this 
the Munrocard John alluded to? 

And re both adverts and trigs, a 
recent Guardian had an advert for the 
motion picture Trigger Happy. Were 
any of the TAC first team consulted? 
Is Barbara Jones the female lead? 


Yours, 
Gary Westwood 
Sheffield 


ee ee ee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Richard Hakes writes in TAC31, p18, 
of “ ... suffering from the great 
problem of living down south ...”. Gary 
Westwood also of Sheffield writes on 
p16: “We take our bagging pleasures 
where we can down here on The 
Plain”. All I can say is, where does 
that leave us poor souls who live south 
of the Watford Bealach (or is it the 
Mam Watford?) In the Super South or 
on a Lower Plain perhaps? 


However that may be, there was a 
recent spread about stone circles in the 
Telegraph and mention of a book that 
might help with Richard’s listing idea: 
A Guide to the Stone Circles of 
Britain, Ireland and Brittany, Aubrey 
Burl, Yale University Press, £9.95. ’ve 
ordered a copy and will report further. 

Back to Gary and the trig point 
numbers. Among the 700-plus I have 
on record is 5555: Farleigh Hill, 190m, 
south of Basingstoke, Hampshire, 
OS185, SU622478. I suspect 9999, 8888 
and 7777 are somewhere in Scotland; 
6666 may be in the Northumberland/ 
Durham area; 5555 is Farleigh Hill; 4444 
is Freeholds Top near Todmorden as 
Gary noted; 3333 is Tollsworth Manor, 
202m, OS187, TQ309543 northeast of 
Redhill on the North Downs; 2222 may 
be in Wiltshire whilst 1111 probably 
isn’t a trig,at all! 

3333 is what I call an Oyster Hill-type 
flush bracket, since Oyster Hill near 
Dorking, is where I first found one. 
Normally the number is $1234 or what- 
ever all on the same line. But so far the 
vast majority of numbers between 3217 
and 3674 have had the S up above the 
number, all on its own in the middle of 
the line. Dunstable Downs, 2951, 
doesn’t have an S at all, whilst Fort 
Groznez on Alderney, Mither Tap on 
Bennachie, Mormond Hill near 
Peterhead, Knockdolian, Grey Hill and 
Saugh Hill (Ayrshire coast Marilyns) 
don’t have flush brackets and don’t 
appear ever to have had them. 

I suppose I could badger the OS for 
more info; but, as James Cunnane also 
writes in TAC31, “that would be no fun 
atall”. 


Yours, 

Barbara Jones 

Guildford 

[recite bat Soe Y, 5t Deal ep ee oer meee 


Dear TAC, 


White squares (eg TAC10, pp10-11): 
for some nearly nearly ones, have a 
look at OS85, NY0569. If you disregard 
the written word, only a very short 
length of stream remains. More curi- 
ous are NY2153 and NY2253. If these 
_ tramways are removed and no trace 
remains, then perhaps we’ve cracked 
it. | must go and have a look one day. 
Once the hunt for white squares 
is exhausted, how about looking at 
contours? Which is the longest 
contour — closed and/or open-ended 
— to be found on any particular map 
or sequence of maps? I would suggest 
they are measured by the number of 


= grid lines they cross or touch. 


Finally, I know people get up to most 
things on the hills, but last September 
a friend and I were on Ben Hope, just 


‘near the top of the north ridge, when 


we came across a couple who were 
“well coupled”, so to speak. Sadly they 
were not very forthcoming about their 
plans for Humping the Munros or what- 
ever. The Mamores or South Shiel 
Ridge should be a good endurance test 
(and now also the New Glen Coe — 
Ed.). How near to the summit do you 
have to be to claim your tick? 


All the best, 

Peter Atkinson 

Moor Row, Cumbria 

ES Ee ea 


Dear TAC, 


Curiouser and curiouser ... Scotland’s 
only Alpine summit has been stripped 
of its topmost point (well, nearly). I’m 
talking, of course of Beinn Mhanach, 
the Matterhorn of Mamlorn and the 
only 3000ft peak that used to sport a 
cross at (or near) the top. When I was 
last there (c1985), there was a large 
cross picked out in quartzite near the 
summit. Hamish Brown mentions it in 
his Mountain Walk, but I can’t find any 
reference to it in any other Topoguide 
Ecossais. Bennet and Butterfield each 
dismiss the bucolic pleasures of Beinn 
Mhanach in a few lines, which don’t 
include a description of this quasi- 
ecclesiastical addition to the scenery. 
(And I was too busy preparing to fall 
off Beinn a’Chuirn to notice during 
the Watershed — Ed.) 

Several possibilities exist to explain 
the disappearance of the cross, the 
most likely (as usual) being the involve- 
ment of beings from another planet. But 
a more sinister explanation cannot be 
ruled out. Is it not likely that a straight 
swap took place with the Stone of 
Destiny, and that the Cross of Auch 
even now hangs over Westminster 
Abbey? I think we should be told. 


Yours, 
Donald Shiach 
Glasgow 


Ed. — Another explanation might be 
a sideline to Cameron McNeish’s 
cairn-kicking, but maybe he would be 
torn here due to the religious nature 
of the relic. Kicking over across sails 
dangerously close to an irredeemable 
sin against the Holy Spirit. 


Dear Ed, 


Does Shep (JAC32, p18) contribute 
to German publications in English, 
I wonder? And is Allantine the brother 
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of Bentine? “Keep your heads down, 
lads, here comes another Hesp horror!” 
Wheeee, bang, shrapnel in the sand. 
Oh dear, time I was Goon. 


Best wishes, 
John Hunston 
Carlisle 


Ed. — It’s just a shame that Paul 
Hesp is a Dutchman living in Vienna. 
ESS Na ae eee | 
Dear TAC, 


Knowing how much TAC readers 
appreciate good literature (just think 
of that Shakespeare debate), I feel it is 
my duty to inform you of a discovery 
I made recently. | was wandering, 
aimlessly around Waterstone’s, trying, 
desperately not to spend any money. 
I chanced upon a book entitled Zhe 
Bowels of Christ, by a Glaswegian chap 
called Graham Lironi, and was intrigued 
by the fact that it was described on the 
back cover as being about the closely- 
related themes of “teenage sex, lies and 
hillwalking”’. I had to buy it. 


Of course Ive \ 
done the “ae Pinn 
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“teenage sex, lies and hillwalking” 


It is an amazingly brilliant book. 
Although not really about hillwalking 
at all, it does contains some fascinat- 
ing thoughts on the “sense of sublim- 
ity experienced when standing on top 
of a mountain”. Also, perhaps of more 
interest to mathematically-obsessed 
TAC readers, “the mathematical 
complexities of sublimity”. The 
“definition of sublimity” is explained 
tobes=e+a+si+ bp +x. Obvi- 
ously. If you want to know what it all 
means, and perhaps discover the True 
Meaning of Hillwalking, buy it! 


Yours, 

Philip McLean 

Edinburgh 

pss SS TSU See a ces 
Dear TAC, 


It was nice to have confirmation from 
David Purchase (74 C32, p/8) that the 
high point of Turkish Cyprus (Selvili 
tepe, 1024m) remains difficult of access. 
There’s a sort of sad symmetry in the 
fact that that the Greek Cypriot high 
point (Olimbos, 1951m) is apparently 


also hard to get at: despite a road to the 
top, the summit itself bears a British- 
owned radar dome surrounded by a 
fence, and the customary military guard. 

Denmark’s East Bridge is the second 
bridge I’ve heard of that overtops its 
country’s highest point. Holly Barker, 
from the Embassy of the Marshall 
Islands in Washington, tells me that a 
bridge in the Marshallese capital, 
Majuro, is generally considered to be 
the highest point in the country, at a 
cracking 20 feet. (Presumably the roofs 
of two-storey buildings have been 
excluded by some technicality!) 

If anyone out there is still speaking 
to me, I would be glad to hear from TAC 
readers who have similar titbits of 
high point (or low point) information. 
A suitable credit would, of course, 
appear in any second edition of 
World Tops and Bottoms. Write care 
of the inestimable Ed, or e-mail 
Grant_Hutchison@compuserve.com 


Grant Hutchison 
Beanoland 
ie eee eae) 


Dear TAC, 


On the matter of poles: could it just be 
possible that I myself introduced the 
use of poles in Scotland (at the time 
an adjustable black Komperdell ski 
touring pole), when I took such a 
contraption with me on my second 
Munrobagging foray in May 1988? I 
remember vividly that it caused quite a 
stir among fellow hillwalkers who were 
still using long, old-fashioned wooden 
ice axes as walking sticks. 

I guess Grant Hutchison will be quite 
capable of finding an article in some 
medical journal which proves that the 
heavier a pole is the less extra energy it 
uses. And what about zimmer frames 
or, even better, rollators equipped with 
a seat and manual operated brakes? 

Then, on Sunday July 13th, I was on 
my way to climb Beinn Enaiglair near 
Braemore Junction. According to three 
different guidebooks, one should take 
the forestry road leading to a disused 
lodge. A sign at the car park told 
hillwalkers to use a stile to the east of 
the car park, but the field beyond the 
stile was taken up by two none too 
friendly looking horses. So I embarked 
along the forestry road with my pole 
safely tucked away in my rucksack. 

After about a mile, I suddenly heard 
dogs barking and noticed a sign 
“Beware of dogs”. I had just enough 
time to unscrew my pole, adopt a 
crouching position, then lash out 
fiercely towards the two dogs attack- 
ing me. I must have given the impres- 
sion of a latter day musketeer. The pole 


proved quite effective: I left the scene 
unhurt, but that could not be said of 
one of the dogs ... 

Not looking forward to meeting the 
inhabitants of the lodge, I made my 
way through some dense forestry, 
emerged on to open hillside, climbed 
my 70th Corbett, left the neighbouring 
Graham (shame on you — Ed.), and 
on the descent came across a sign 
saying, “Horse bites”. Luckily for me 
the horses had moved a bit away from 
the stile, so there was no need to again 
test the efficiency of the pole. 

According to the local constable in 
Ullapool, “the Braemore Estate has a 
quite friendly approach towards 
hillwalkers ...”. 


Yours, 
Johan de Jong 
Hardenberg, The Netherlands 


Ed. — Bloody “tame” animals. Give 
me wild ones like ptarmigan and frogs 
any day. Defensive pole-use has of 
course featured before in TAC, before 
poles were subject to general debate: 

read of the Battle with the Bastard 
Goats of Ben Vrackie in TAC12, p20. 

VAS SC Ske cl nok a 
Dear TAC, 


On the subject of walking poles 
reducing, energy expenditure, I wish 
to report my sighting of a walker who 
clearly had made a major advance: 
not only did he have a pole in each 
hand but he was also being pulled 
along by a large labrador attached by 
its twenty-foot lead to his belt. He was, 
as they say, “motoring”. I tried to 
engage him in conversation but was 
unable to keep up. As he disappeared 
into the distance I think I caught him 
saying that his rucksack contained a 
rocket-propelled parachute in case he 
lost control. 


Sincerely, 
George Sobala 
Huddersfield 


PS — Has there yet been a claim for 
the first walking pole to do all the 
Munros? 

EEE ac a ee 
Dear Editor, 


Faecal to worry about? (TAC32, p7) 


May I please issue a word of warning 
on the above article? A friend of mine 
(who will remain anonymous) was in 
the very position mentioned in your 
article, you know the one — no choice, 
had to go. All went well, a success 


even, no disturbances etc ... he used’ 


grass/leaves to finish off (that’s as 
polite as a lady gets) and carried on 
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his journey home, feeling an odd , 


sensation in his ... do I have to 
say it?! Okay ... bum... there, I’ve said 
it! When he arrived home he felt 
the need to have a look and there it | 


was, a bewildered snail wondering ; 
what life was about, trailing alongas = 


only a snail does, minding its own | 
business without a care in the world 


one minute and up someone’s arsethe +} 


next! (Oops, sorry, I lost my manners > 
for a moment.) Please warn your 
readers; save the snails. 


Yours, 
Valerie Smart 
Arbroath 


Ed. — Needless to say, this arrived 
by snailmail. 

EO ee el 
Dear TAC, 


Is a ptarmigan a brown bird that goes 
white in winter, or a white bird that 
goes brown in summer? I suggest 
that you give your readers a full 
opportunity to debate this important 
issue. 


Yours, 
Alan Faithful 
South America somewhere 


Ed. — Good question. And one which 
brings to mind an old, odd, surreal 
joke heard years ago. A man walks 
into a grocer s and says “I'd like six 
brown eggs in a white box, and six 
white eggs in a brown box, please”. 
The grocer looks at him and says 
“You're a policeman, arent you?” 


it wieder A, pet, i reverse 
Late news from Ken Crocket, whose 
mid-August wander in the Trossachs 
was spoiled by seeing a new half- 
finished building on the ridge 
between Beinn an Fhogharaidh and 
Ben Venue. Blatantly obvious at a 
height of 700m (approx grid ref 
NN465050, OS57), this is osten- 
sibly for stalking (bad enough) but 
looks more like a comfy chalet or 
log-cabin-cum-sauna. Drumlean 
laird, Reinar Brach, brought in 
German construction workers for the 
job — which Ken describes as a 
“gross intrusion”. As so often, the 
planning application (S/97/0667/ 
NAG) was slipped in more sneakily 
than Shane Warne’s googly. The date 
for objections — 2 5th August — will 
have passed by now; but it’s worth 
firing off a letter anyway: John 
Milne, Rural Planning, Seaforth 
House, Stirling, FK8 2ES. Copies to 
the MCofS wouldn’t go amiss either. 
Eee nee 


— munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops —- munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — 


lan Mitchell, Glasgow, co-author of The First Munroist : ee te 


\ a a eo oa Caabee Re aa 
These are whose mountains? 4 Anoehrmin Daaval 
Clearly the present tinkerings are an admission that after over a century, the SMC : \ RAG | AMIN [ROOKS f 
still hasn’t got the Tables right. Indeed the Munro demoted in this edition, Sgor an \) : 
lubhair, was only promoted in the last revision of 1981! As to the addition of : ; 
“new” Munros, the point is not whether a case can be made for promoting Spidean 
Coire nan Clach, to give a Munro on the main ridge of Beinn Eighe, or whether it 
can’t for Stob Coire Raineach — giving the Wee Buachaille now two Munros. The 
point is the criteria used for revision. Munro’s Tables were a subjective list, devoid 
of any rational criteria. The SMC has had, for a century, two logical choices. ie 
Either to keep the original list, amending only when mountains are found to fall, aa ANA pes : 
by new measurements, above or below 3000ft. Or, to modify the Tables by the P75 = fp Saal et 
adoption of some rational criteria, eg 500ft drop, or minimum distance between Prrttyay i b a i 
peaks. (Personally, | feel only objective criteria will ever produce a definitive list, ee i} | (ae e 
and debate should be devoted to that end.) The SMC has taken neither course, < : : ri 
and for a century has, according to the whims of whoever is appointed to the task, The Remainders of the Day? 
tinkered in an unacceptable, arbitrary, way with the list. And this could go on forever ... who is to guarantee the mandarins of the SMC will 
not, in a couple of decades, decide to demote Stob na Broige and elevate, for example, Tom a’Choinnich on Ben Wyvis? Or re-promote 
some of those deleted in the past? The whole process is absurd, and should end. The solution? Quite simple. Munro had the right of the 
pioneer to choose his list of hills, a right which cannot automatically belong to members of a club which now (unlike its pre-1914 heydays) 
forms only part of the Scottish mountain scene. Another organisation, eg the Mountaineering Council of Scotland, more representative of 
the broad range of present-day mountaineering opinion, should establish a committee to look at ways of producing a rational and definitive 
list of mountains in Scotland over 3000ft. The present SMC ficherings about have all the hallmarks, as Peter Gillman said in The Guardian, 
23/7/97, of trying to boost a reprint of their Munros guidebook, and the best outcome will be if people begin to challenge the SMC’s right 
to produce the list in the first place. They’ve had a century; it’s time someone else took over. 


Robert Dawson Scott, Glasgow, Arts Editor, The Scotsman 


An Stuc? Ha! Done that. As a matter of fact, | remember thinking at the time, having trolled round the featureless lumps of Meall Greigh 
and Meall Garbh on the Ben Lawers circuit, that this satisfyingly jaggy little pyramid was much more collectable than the other two. I’ve 
often thought there ought to be points for aesthetic appeal or degrees of difficulty, as well as sheer footage. Of course, no-one would ever 
agree but that would be half the point. It would certainly reflect the average post-hill (not to mention pre-hill and during-hill) blether better 
than the dry deliberations of some SMC quango. But then I’m not collecting Munros. |’m collecting Storers. | hesitate to add another 
category to the groaning board of Hewitts, Marilyns, Corbetts etc, but for an ingénue like myself, Ralph’s book, 100 Best Routes on 
Scottish Mountains, has been an indispensable companion. Only 81 to go! Munro tally: Actually, just like everyone else | can’t help 
keeping a record of Munros, 29, but some of the best. 


Hilary Coffman, London, Press Officer to Tony Blair 


The Prime Minister has asked me to thank you for your letter of 26 July, together with the latest issue of The Angry Corrie. Mr Blair was 
tempted by your request, as he is a keen hill walker, but | am afraid his many commitments these days make it impossible for him either to 
undertake much walking, or still less, to write about it. However, he has asked me to let you know that, in spite of his commitments, the 
reclassification of the Munro (sic) had not escaped his attention! Prime Ministerial Munro tally: Unknown 


Craig Weldon, Helensburgh, ROV technician, Munroist 1725 


As a recent Munroist, | have cured myself of the bagging curse. | will never feel the same compulsion again. Hallelujah! Since finishing the 
Munros I’ve got myself a smart job, and expect to be seeing some trim lassie before | know it, such is the power of being no longer Munro- 
obsessed. The only new one I’ve not done is on Beinn Eighe, and I’ve been wanting to do a full traverse of all Beinn Eighe’s tops for some 
time anyway, so it’s nothing I’m not already planning. No, no, SMC, you’ll have to try harder than that. It will take a change in the list of 
Corbetts to get me to buy your new edition. , 


Irvine Butterfield, Pitcairngreen, writer, “humble clerk” for Mountaineering Council of Scotland, Munroist 107 
Enquiries, can | help you? 


The phone rings for the umpteenth time and for the umpteenth time the enquiry is the same. “Have you got a list of the changes?” It is 
almost rhetorical ... harsh and demanding. Yes, we have managed to procure a list, but not through “official” channels. “| hear there are 
eight new ones.” Is the caller making a statement or asking a question, | muse? Then comes the inevitable riposte: “Why are they changing 
them? What is the reason?” | am unable to be more specific, as there is no obvious logic to the choices made. By the end of the first week 
it has become a routine. Sorry, don’t know the answers to your questions, but if you let me have your name and address |’Il pop the list of 
changes in the post tonight. | maintain composure with increasing difficulty, for this one facet of my work is acting to the detriment of other 
more pressing needs. Nor am | particularly enamoured of the tone of some of the enquirers, which is positively aggressive. 

There is no respite at home. Serves you right for writing a book about them ... you should know ... it’s all your fault. And so the sad litany 
goes on. Six calls in twenty minutes ... the word is obviously out that | have a list ... “the BBC can’t get the number you gave us”. It seems 
the compilers of the changes have gone incommunicado. | just wish | could do the same, but daren’t pull the plug on the telephone as | am 
expecting an urgent call. | seal the last envelope. It is past midnight, and that, by my reckoning, makes this Day Ten, but in truth I’ve lost 
count. Rising at 6am to do a three-hour stint on my own work before heading for the office is taking its toll. Does anyone really know the 
knock-on effect of what ought to be a simple process? Does it really matter? What is so earth-shattering? ... Not a stock market crash, death 
of a President at an assassin’s hand, landing on Mars ... no, just a few changes to tables of mountains ... but then they are Munros. 


Mick Furey, Rotherham, fine-art photographer, poet, composer, traditional Irish singer/musician 


Munro’s criteria were subjective and quite vague; so any revision is arbitrary, except where heights are revised by the OS, and serves no 
useful purpose to hillwalkers. How can they be “Munro’s Tables” if compiled and revised by committee? Call them “SMC Tables”, then 
they can be revised periodically as the SMC wishes. Bagging summits is like taking endless penalty kicks; you get a score, and miss the point 
of the whole game. It’s like sex without foreplay; takes a load off your mind, but misses most of the fun. “Doing” Munros often entails 
flogging up some dreary lump in total cloud cover; passing great hills in order to tick something you’ve not been on before, simply because 
it’s on a list. Get out and on to hills you fancy; bugger the list. Munro tally: Don’t know, don’t care. New Munros: Two (so what?) 
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